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ON THE ROCK WITH GARIBALDIL 


Friuisusterinc—I speak of the better sort, whose 
object is fame or freedom—is very pleasant and 
exciting while it lasts, but is subject, like other grand 
delights, to very painful seasons of reaction. Your 
fillibuster who has done his wild work, no matter at 
what loss of ease, and time, and blood, and handed 
over to legitimate authority the prize for which he 
has been contending, is a lost, forgotten thing. A 
cracked bottle, a blunted razor, an empty sack, an 
exploded firework, are emblems of substantiality, 
brilliancy, and power, compared with him. It is not 
that the disbanded creature is not brave, honest, 
a good comrade, not content, nay, joyful, to have 
served Liberty for twopence a day, irregularly dis- 
bursed, or even to have waived altogether this ‘last 
claim ; it is simply that the man has ‘no position,’ 
or, if he have, it is that of an amateur thief-catcher, 
whose services, hailed with enthusiasm in the 
moment of need, become embarrassing so soon as 
the work is over. The regular police-force repu- 
diate him with something like scorn; the public, 
individually, disown his disreputable acquaintance. 
He is a wild, rough creature, of violent habits and 
belligerent tastes. Thank him, somebody—and pitch 
him over! 

Seeing how unpopular a garment the red shirt has 
suddenly become, a feeble-minded fillibuster might 
easily be betrayed into asking himself, whether there 
were not, in reality, something shameful and unworthy 
in making people free, and end by feeling rather 
grateful, upon the whole, that the liberated parties 
—more generous than the convicts in Don Quixote— 
permitted their chain-breakers to escape without an 
actual pelting. 

It was in some such mood as this that, wandering 
one February morning through the crowded ways of 
Genoa, it came into my mind to visit the island-home 
of my dear old general ; and the purpose, once formed, 
becoming irresistible, I at once accomplished it. 

There is a fortnightly communication between 
Genoa and La Madalena (one of the little communes 
of islands which includes Caprera) by means of the 
Dante, a small steamer of about two hundred tons, 
whose accommodations, though arranged principally 
with reference to the exportation of pigs, were good 
enough for a disbanded fillibuster. I was a little 
startled at the terms proposed for so short a voyage 
—forty-eight francs—but, sending a messenger later 
in the day, and finding that the price had sunk to 
thirty-seven, I came to the conclusion that the dif- 
ference, eleven francs, was a fine in the nature of the 
ancient Jews’ tribute, here levied upon red shirts, 


and, in high spirits at having evaded it, prepared 
eagerly for my trip. 

I was fortunate in my companions. The cabin of 
the little Dante was occupied by a party consisting of 
Minotti Garibaldi, the hero’s eldest son (the gallant 
youth, now about two-and-twenty, was severely 
wounded in the wrist and hand at Calatafimi) ; Basso, 
the general’s secretary ; Genesi, of the commissariat ; 
a captain of Tiirr’s Guides ; and another gentleman of 
distinction named ‘ Fuoco’ (‘ fire,’ in the battle sense), 
whose fowr legs had been seen, in many a skirmish, 
trotting busily about in the very hottest of the ele- 
ment from which he derived his name. There were, 
besides, a few ex-volunteers for Madalena, and 
likewise a lady of Italian eye but German tongue, 
whose reasons for visiting Caprera were an object 
of some speculation. Her manners, certainly, had not 
that repose which distinguished the noble house of 
Vere de Vere, it being even necessary to call in autho- 
rity to quell a wordy contest in which the fair pilgrim 
had rashly engaged with an intoxicated mariner. 

Scarcely had we been three hours at sea, when certain 
little stops—let us call them commas—began to indi- 
cate some lurking disarrangement in our engine-room ; 
presently occurred what might be termed a semicolon, 
of at least three-quarters of an hour; and, finally, a 
period or full stop, after which we put about, and 
returned to Genoa. 

Repairs completed, in a few hours we sailed again. 
The next day was fair and bright, and we ran 
down the coast of Corsica with a fine breeze, so fine, 
that the discreet skipper popped into Porto Vecchio 
for the night, being now but thirty miles from our 
destination. 

‘Inglese! Inglese!’ said the voice of Minotti Gari- 
baldi next morning (I felt an admonitory tug at my 
leg), ‘ Caprera !’ 

I was on deck in an instant. We were running 
into the harbour of the adjacent island, La Madalena, 
all whose maritime population seemed to be on the 
watch for us. 

Madalena, whose four thousand inhabitants furnish 
many a stout sailor to that treacherous sea, boasts 
of a race entirely distinct from the Sards proper, 
their neighbours, and having, as it appeared to me, 
few characteristics in common with them. The aspect 
of the island, varied as it is by a line of broken pic- 
turesque heights, is not unattractive. An old fortress 
overlooks the harbour. In the latter, we found lying 
Alexandre Dumas’s schooner-yacht, the Emma, and 
a small steamer, the Schneusa, placed at Garibaldi’s 
orders, as a dispatch-boat. There were, besides, 
some ten or twelve stout fishing-vessels, of twenty 


or twenty-five tons each. 
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There being no port at Caprera large and deep 
enough to admit such a colossal craft as the Dante, 
we, who were destined for that island, disembarked 
here; and our cabin-party, entering a little yawl 
belonging to Minotti, manned by a native fisherman 
and a sailor from the Emma, swept up the narrow 
strait that separates San Stefano from La Madalena, 
passing, as we did so, the residence of Captain Roberts. 
This gentleman, a veteran of Trafalgar, has been long 
resident on the island—so long, indeed, as to be able 
to relate some interesting personal anecdotes of Byron 
and Shelley. 

The breeze being fair, in about three-quarters of an 
hour we were nearing the little cove at Caprera which 
does duty for a port, and from which an ascent of a 
few hundred yards leads to the humble dwelling of 
the Great Soldier of Italy. Two or three figures, 
attended by a number of dogs, began, as we 
approached, to descend the mountain-path, as if to 
meet us; a cart of remarkable construction following, 
to bring up Minotti’s luggage. 

‘Ah, see! There is my—my’—— began Minotti 
eagerly ; but his English gave way. 

* Fader!’ suggested Basso. 

* No—papa—papa !’ exclaimed Minotti laughing. 

The party on shore were laughing too, and that 
very heartily; and, moreover, it shortly became 
impossible to doubt that they were laughing at ws. 
The general, for he it unquestionably was, appeared 
to be as much amused as anybody. What could it 
be? We looked at each other inquiringly, when the 
truth suddenly broke upon Basso. 

*Capella longa! capella longa!’ (tall hat), he ex- 
claimed, pointing to Minotti’s, which was of the 
English mode, the first time such a covering had 
adorned a head in Caprera. 

The boat touched the shore, and Garibaldi, accom- 
panied by Stagnetti, his aide-de-camp, Colonel 
Specchi, a friend who resides with him, and Colonel 
Dideri, came forward and gave us a cordial greeting. 
He was in his usual working-dress, and suffering from 
earache, had a handkerchief round his head. He 
wore a shooting-jacket, and a pair of gray trousers, 
which, in spite of a blue patch in the knee, I recog- 
nised as having seen before. Let me not be thought 
disrespectful in describing thus minutely the imper- 
fections of my dear chief’s attire. May this hand 
never grasp either pen or rifle more, if those old gray 
trousers, with the patched knee, did not inspire me 
with more true reverence than could the combined 
lustre of every kingly robe, from Solomon’s down- 
ward! What signifies how the royal soul be clad? 
It is Garibaldi! 

It was now ten o'clock, and, as the household dined 
at the primitive hour of noon, a cup of coffee was all 
the refreshment needed, after which the general intro- 
duced me to his fair young daughter, the Signora 
Teresina, a damsel of seventeen, who inherits her 
father’s fascinating smile. Work, however, being 
the order of the hour, but little time was given to 
conversation, when the general retired to his study, 
the signora to her music, and others, myself included, 
to the operation of constructing a stone-fence round 
the garden, a spot in which the chief, hoe in hand 
(there are no spades in the island), passes much of 
his time, but, having little book-horticulture, with a 
noble disregard of seasons. 

The island, as by this time most people are aware, 


is divided three ietors, the r portion 
belonging to an English lady, Mrs Collins. This lady's 
residence is about two miles distant from that of her 
illustrious neighbour, with whom she is on terms of 
cordial intercourse. Only once had this amity been 
endangered, during her husband’s life, and at a period 
when the pressure of political circumstances rendered 
the general’s residence in the island little short of 
compulsory. It happened that Garibaldi had a flock of 
sheep, whose pleasure it was to make periodical forays 
into the Collins territory, and that sometimes in such 
alarming force, that Mr Collins, at the suggestion 
of his intendant, forwarded to the general a very 
spirited protest in reference to this violation of 
frontier laws. In spite of some terrible examples 
made by the chief among his insubordinate muttons, 
the inroads continued until they aroused—it would 
appear—the sensibilities of a band of patriotic pigs, 
who in their turn executed a raid of much severity 
upon Garibaldi’s then unprotected garden and 
shrubbery. The general remonstrated. The pigs 
repeated their foray. The general shot the pigs— 
shot, and also ate them! The enraged owner ordered 
his boat, and skimmed over the glassy strait, to con- 
sult his compatriot, Captain Roberts. 

* What am I to do with such a man as this?’ asked 
poor Mr Collins. ‘My pigs certainly were in the 
wrong, and if he had only shot them..... But to 
eat one’s pigs!’ 

Captain Roberts suggested that the general =e 
really have imagined that the razzia was directed by 
some mountain-pig, who was at all times fair game; 


| and gave, altogether, such soothing counsel, that the 


little dispute ended in a renewal of that friendship 
which was not again disturbed. 

At noon we re-assembled for dinner, the general, 
his son and daughter, Colonel and Madame Dideri, 
Basso, Stagnetti, Specchi, and ‘ Agostino’ (that is, 
Austin, myself). We had excellent soup and fish, 
no meat, but plenty of most delicately flavoured 
Neapolitan sweetmeats. None of the party drank 
anything but water, though there was at hand a 
cask of British beer, a present to the chief, who 
pressed me, but in vain, to partake of it. Garibaldi 
talked little at table, a habit that seems to be 
respected by those around him; but when he did 
speak, the hero laughed and jested as merrily as 
when, at Milazzo, I saw him steal half the morsel 
of cheese from Stagnetti's plate, as the latter's 
attention was for a moment diverted. 

Dinner over, we went into the sitting-room, when 
the signora played some charming pieces, and then 
laughingly invited me to take her place. Who likes 
to refuse? An Irishman and a fillibuster, J didn’t. 
Only as I sat down did I recollect that I knew but 
three tunes in the world, and while debating whether 
the Power of Love, or the Prima Donna Waltz, or 
the Girl I left behind me, offered fewest difficulties, 
my embarrassment was not decreased by some one 
demanding a genuine Irish melody. A sort of 
reproachful chorus arose: ‘Signor Agostino an 
Irishman! Un soldato del Papa!’ 

The general came to my rescue. ‘No, no! All 
Irishmen are not soldiers of the pope! A brave Irish 
general [he withheld the name] offered me a battalion 
of Irish, if I needed them.’ 

Shortly after, Garibaldi again withdrew to his 
study, and I saw him but once more that day—when 
he walked round the garden, and congratulated his 
wall-makers on their progress. At dusk, I took boat, 
and returned to Madalena to sleep—the general’s 
house affording no accommodation for chance-comers, 
The general and Dideri occupy one sleeping-apart- 
ment ; the rest of the staff, five in number, another ; 
and the ladies, the third. Two faithful domestic 
servants, long resident with Garibaldi, complete the 
establishment of the man who, with but a thousand 
soldiers and his own great name, added Sicily 
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and all the sister-kingdom, save a few square miles, 
to the sceptre of Italy. As for money, so scarce 
is it in the chief’s household, that when, one day, 
a wounded soldier happened to come, and Garibaldi 
wished to bestow an , an ap had to be made 
to Madame Dideri, the capitalist of the circle, who 
with some little difficulty produced the fifteen francs 


uired. 
Garibaldi’s soldier-couch hang the portraits 
of many an old companion in cm-l in the long 
fight of freedom: among others, the patriot-mart 
Ugo Bassi and Cicero Acchio; the brave Tukery, slai 
at Palermo; and the young and chivalrous Baron 
Cozzo, mortally hurt before Capua, on the 19th of 
September, while bringing in a wounded Sicilian 
volunteer. I had been well acquainted with Cozzo, 
having sat almost daily by his bedside during 
the three weeks of suffering he was called on to 
endure, and can still recall his gentle, ‘Ch’ e cosa, 
Agostino?’ (What’s the matter, Austin?) when I some- 
times failed to disguise the pain with which his 
hopeless condition inspired me. A rifle-bullet struck 
him in the thigh, frightfully shattering the bone. The 
limb was swollen almost to the size of the body, and 
twisted round. In spite, however, of the anguish he 
must have suffered, and aware that the injury must 
— fatal, the noble young soldier preserved his 
ortitude and tranquillity to the last. 

Some buildings are in progress which will render the 
chief's castle somewhat more commodious, the walls 
— already completed. Garibaldi pays his masons 
and labourers exactly as he was accustomed to pay his 
generals, two francs a day, considering, no doubt, that 
a good day’s work of any description confers a right 
to equal wage ! 

Though compelled to sleep at Madalena, I passed 
almost every morning of my three weeks’ visit at 
Caprera—sometimes working, sometimes shooting with 
the rest. As for work, we built a wind-mill and a 
wall, besides lesser strokes of labour. As for shooting, 
we killed a considerable number of very nice little 
birds, which differed only in name from the British 
thrush, but not much other game. Minotti, I observed, 
__ a good deal of his time in the study of Sir 

alter Scott, being at that moment in the heart of 

Waverley, and, in consequence, almost non-effective 
for ‘works of labour or of skill.’ As for our chief 
himself, he was invisible for by far the greater 
_ of the day, and well he might be. Fright- 
ul was the mountain of correspondence that found 
its way to that apparently undisturbed retirement ! 
In spite of this, however, I enjoyed, during m 
stay, many a pleasant snatch of conversation wi 
my dear general—many a reminiscence of Sicily and 
Naples—some ision of possibly not dissimilar 
days to come ; but on very, very little of such inter- 
course have I, his private guest, a right to dwell. I may, 
however, mention that Garibaldi spoke frequently, 
and in the highest terms, of the assistance he had 
received at lish hands —instancing especially 
Dunne and Dowling—the former of whom, landing in 
Sicily a perfect stranger to the country and language, 
by his own ee exertions raised and organised 
that gallant battalion whose subsequent services abler 
pens than mine have depicted. 

Touching the British legion, Garibaldi, from his 
attachment to their imtrepid colonel, spoke with 
caution. There could be no question that his opinion 
was, that had that really fine body of men been 
despatched a few weeks earlier, fairly officered, and 
placed under judicious and experienced command, 
they would have rendered services hard to overrate. 

or did the general fail to acknowledge other 
— strangers—French and Americans—who 
ocked, not unneeded, to the relief and encourage- 
ment of his young Sicilian levies, and rude Calabrese, 
‘whose fitful courage was not always equal to the 
‘strain. Who that was in Naples, will forget how the 


faces that crowded the railway-carriages formed a 
sufficient criterion whether or not any serious work 
was forthcoming ; or how, when the said work was 
declared, a thin line of English, French, and Ameri- 
cans—rifle or rammer in hand—made itself every- 
where visible along the threatened front? Language 
was of no great moment. I two hours one 
morning with a Calabrese battalion, whose gallant 
colonel—an American—talked himself absolutely 
hoarse, and yet uttered but one word, ‘ Avanti!’ 
(Forward). 

‘Iam not fond of war,’ said Garibaldi, leanin 6 on 
his hoe, at the close of one of those conversations I have 
mentioned (the chief had been planting water-melons 
—a month and a half too early) ; ‘I foe witnessed 
too many of war’s miseries for that, Endeavours are 
being made for a peaceable solution, They may pos- 
sibly succeed, and none will more sincerely rejoice at 
such a result than I and my friends.’ 

Besides innumerable letters, heaps of newspapers, 
in every language, find their way to Garibaldi—the 
Times having been (hitherto) forwarded under the seal 
of office of an ex-recorder. Another paper, the Farmer's 
Journal, arrived one day, addressed to ‘ General Joseph 
Garibaldi, care of Victor Emmanuel, Naples.’ 

A day or two after my arrival, the singular-looking 
woman who had been our fellow-passenger in the 
Dante made her appearance, and requested an 
audience of the general, who, happening to be at 
leisure, instantly acquiesced, and conducted her into 
his study, a ground-floor room, the window of which 
opened into the garden where we were at work. 
Garibaldi had not appeared to recognise his visitor. 
Nevertheless, the conference lasted so long, that, a 
little uneasy on account of the woman’s strange 
appearance, and awake to the sibility of some 
fanatical attempt upon the general’s life, we arranged 
that one or other of the party should pass the window 
at frequent intervals, and see that all was right. They 
were standing in the middle of the room, apparently 
in deep discourse. At last the woman came out, 
exhibiting, with seeming triumph, an autograph of the 
chief's, and walked away. The object of her visit, 
if it had any other than curiosity, never ——— 

A little later, I took an opportunity of telling the 
general of our anxiety, and asking him if he thought’ 
it prudent to admit strangers so freely to his presence. 
He laughed, and answered that he always became 
conscious in time of the approach of danger. 

If—as is happily little likely—any attempt hostile 
to the hero’s safety should necessitate escape, it is 
satisfactory to know that the heights above his resi- 
dence afford numerous places of refuge unknown or 
inaccessible to all but the mountaineers. 

‘ With a few hundred rifles, said Stagnetti one day, 
as we were shooting, ‘I could hold these heights 
against the whole Austrian army.’ 

Profound was the regret with which I at length 
bade farewell to the rocky isle. I wore attached to 
my watch-chain a locket with the general’s photo- 
graph ; and wishing to add to it a lock of his hair, 
preferred my petition accordingly. 

He laughed. 

‘No, no, captain,’ said he. ‘If I cut off a lock of 
hair for each of my soldiers, I should soon be as bald 
as the rocks on which I live. Besides, at my time 
of life, hair becomes of greater value to the owner.’ 
Saying which, the alarmed general beat a hasty 
retreat. 

But under his tuition I had learned to be more 
persevering in attack. Unable to follow the chief 
into his fastness, I had recourse to two generous allies. 
Minotti and the Signora Teresina embraced my cause, 
and boldly entered the enemy’s work. I am 
to add (and may the Signora Teresina never be aware 
of my unworthy mistrust!) that I watched through 
the half-open door to be certain that the hair was 
grown on the proper head. 
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There was a momen argument, a faint struggle, 
a brief consultation. e victor of Milazzo—and 
how many other fields ?—had capitulated, and a lock, 
a trifle ker than the rest, was cut from a spot 


where it would scarcely be missed, behind the right 
ear 


The party accompanied me to the boat, and 
followed me with cheers and waving hands, the last 
distinguishable words coming across the water, in the 
accents, I think, of Stagnetti, bringing down his 
fowling-piece, as he spoke, to the position of ‘ charge :’ 
* A rivederci, Agostino! 


MR BUCKLE ON SPAIN AND SCOTLAND.* 


In his second volume, Mr Buckle treats of Spain and 
Scotland, according to that peculiar philosophy which 
the public has learned to associate with his name. 
The Peninsula is a good case for him, because it is 
already pretty well admitted that the country has 
suffered from its religious system. The sixteenth 
century, which saw the Catholic Church almost every- 
where checked, gave it fresh power and entire predo- 
minance in Spain; and as, according to Mr Buckle, 
*the prosperity of nations depends on principles to 
which the clergy, as a body, are invariably opposed,’ 
the decline of the country commenced from that date. 
The faithful, having got the Reformation wholly put 
down, and the Moors, to the number of a million, 
hunted with incredible cruelty out of Spain, remained 
triumphant in the desert which they had made. It 
was expected that, all dissent being extinguished, the 
country would now become one of the most prosper- 
ous and happy on the face of the earth. But the 
result was exactly the contrary. The arts were 
neglected, agriculture receded, industry was succeeded 
by smuggling and robbery. ‘Every other country 
was making some addition to knowledge, creating 
some art, or enlarging some science. Spain, entranced 
by the superstition which preyed on her strength, 
presented to Europe a solitary instance of constant 
decay. Before the close of the seventeenth century, 
the only question was, by whose hands the blow 
should be struck which should dismember that once 
mighty empire.’ And such a question might well be 
asked where a state was without revenue, and the 
great bulk of the population starving. 

The introduction of the Bourbon dynasty at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century was, according 
to Mr Buckle, a benefit to Spain, but one which did 
not take a prominent form for several reigns. In the 
middle of that century, the Newtonian philosophy 
was still excluded from the universities, and a pro- 
posal for cleaning Madrid was discommended by the 
medical profession. For some of the simplest arts, 
it was then necessary to introduce workmen from 
other countries. At length, in 1759, began the reign 
of Charles IIL, during which the government was 
conducted by foreigners, impregnated with the ideas 
of the French Encyclopédists—that is, men animated 
by secular, as distinguished from theological ideas. 
The Jesuits were then expelled; the Inquisition so 
checked that it only burned four heretics in thirty 
years; and the clergy generally put under great dis- 
couragement. Spain began to exhibit industry and 
comparative wealth. Improvements of all kinds were 
introduced. There was even some progress made in 
freedom of trade. The exports of the country were 


* History of Civilisation in England. By Henry Thomas Buckle. 
Vol. ii. London, 1861. 


in a few years multiplied fivefold. Public works 
were undertaken, such as roads, canals, and harbours. 
Many good laws were made. The general result was 
that, at the end of Charles’s reign, in 1788, Spain had 
regained its place as a first-rate power, and was in a 
condition of internal prosperity and comfort which 
had been unknown for ages. 

Mr Buckle acknowledges that there was an unsound- 
ness in these benefits, in as far as they were created, 
not by forces within the community, but by forces 
without. Under the subsequent reign of Charles IV., 
‘a king of the true Spanish breed, devout, orthodox, 
and ignorant,’ everything retrograded, because the 
people had never been enlightened as to what was 
good for them. ‘Once more was Spain covered with 
darkness.’ Impoverished by its own government, it 
fell a-ready prey to the French invader, and incurred 
a desolation from which it has scarcely yet recovered. 
Superstition, according to our author, has done it all. 
‘It is to a knowledge of the laws and relations of 
things that European civilisation is owing; but it is 
precisely this in which Spain has always been deficient. 
And until that deficiency is remedied, until science, 
with her bold and inquisitive spirit, has established 
her right to investigate all subjects, after her own 
fashion, and according to her own method, we may be 
assured that in Spain neither literature, nor universi- 
ties, nor legislators, nor reformers of any kind, will 
ever be able to rescue the people from that helpless and 
benighted condition into which the course of affairs 
has plunged them.’ ‘There she lies at the further 
extremity of the continent, a huge and torpid mass, 
the sole representative now remaining of the feelings 
and knowledge of the middle ages; and, what is 
worst of all, she is satisfied with her own condition. 
Though she is the most backward country in Europe, 
she believes herself to be the foremost. She is proud 
of everything of which she should be ashamed. She 
is proud of the antiquity of her opinions ; proud of her 
orthodoxy ; proud of her immeasurable and childish 
credulity; proud of her unwillingness to amend either 
her creed or her customs; proud of her hatred of 
heretics; and proud of the undying vigilance with 
which she has baffled their efforts to obtain a full and 
a establishment on her soil.’ 

hile the case as to Spain seems thus complete, we 
cannot say the same for that of Scotland. Mr Buckle 
goes with great minuteness and care into an exposition 
of the religious history of the northern kingdom, and 
yet has, in our opinion, missed some of the most essen- 
tial points, and failed to make out the case he aims at 
establishing. He quotes with approbation an opinion 
of Spurzheim, that Scotland is ‘the most priest-ridden 
country in Europe, even Spain not excepted; and 
speaks of the religious prejudices of the people as 
making them ‘the laughing-stock of Europe,’ and 
turning the very name of the Scotch Kirk into ‘a by- 
word and a reproach pom, Sa pay men ;’ facts, if 
they were true, which must land us in a great paradox, 
seeing that the appropriate results of a decayed 
state and wretched people are not to be seen in Scot- 
land. If Mr Buckle had ever lived in Scotland, he 
would have become aware that the people have a 
representation and a voice in all their ecclesiastical 
affairs ; and, so far from being priest-ridden, are the 
active and indispensable patrons of the clergy. In 
the established church itself, the congregation has a 
veto on the appointment of their pastor; in the two 
great bodies of Presbyterian dissenters, the congrega- 
tion chooses the pastor. Everywhere the minister 
finds himself under the strongest obligation and 
necessity to cultivate the approbation of the people 
—perhaps even too much so, Why, there is not an 
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old woman in Scotland who does not assume a right 
to criticise her minister, his consistory, and even the 
General Assembly itself ; and we have only to observe 
the daily walk of the clergy, in order to become 
aware how hemmed in they are in all their domestic 
as well as professional doings by the watchful eyes 
of the flock. It is true, at the same time, that an 
unusual proportion of the middle classes in Scotland, 
and in the country an unusual proportion of the 
labouring and servile classes, are earnestly religious 
people. But, if they are voluntarily so, and not the 
slaves of some overbearing ecclesiastical influence 
standing apart from them, with pretensions above 
challenge, as is the case with the Romish Church, 
it is not easy to see that they are liable to the 
description fixed on them by Dr Spurzheim. It may 
also be said that, if enthralled, as they visibly are, by 
affectionate traditions regarding the early troubles of 
their ecclesiastical system, their case is very different 
from one of pure bigotry. In full conformity with 
this view, is the actual condition of Scotland—a 
country full of active, intelligent, industrious people. 
It becomes perfectly clear, we think, that there must 
be something essentially different in the religious 
systems of Spain and Scotland, and that the latter 
must contain much less of the power of chilling or 

ressing the secular energies of ¢ the people than the 
other. 

The truth is, the Presbyterian system of Scotland, 
notwithstanding its more or less fully avowed preten- 
sion of an entire independence of the state—which is 
its papistical element—has always been a popular 
system: it has always, in its features of parity and 
humbleness, as well as in its element of lay-eldership, 
taken the people along with it, and in all its difficul- 
ties appealed to and rested on the people. It is fair 
to dislike its forms and lack of liturgy ; but its greatest 
enemies must admit that it could never have fought 
through the Stuart reigns, and finally planted itself as 
we now see it in the land, without this popular basis 
in its constitution. 

Mr Buckle is, we think, equally amiss in regard to 
details. In the matter of the struggle between the 
Melvillian church and James VL. he might fairly 
allow some reason for the attempt to introduce the 
prelatic element, in the necessity that might well be 
assumed for checking that pretension to entire inde- 
pendence of state control which even now we see 
producing serious trouble in one of the Scottish 
communions. . The frightful inquisitorial and perse- 
cuting - involved in the Covenanting movements, 
the witch-burnings, and the constant trampling down 
of natural joyfulness and innocent amusement, we 
concede to Mr Buckle as sad truths; but when he 
says that the clergy of those days ‘ruled’ the people, 
and ‘abused their power,’ he is certain] wrong, for 
the people were just as rigid in their theological ideas, 
and in their intolerance of all contradiction, as the 
clergy. So we think he is in a great measure, when 
he tells us that the clergy, tyrannical as they were, 
trained the people to political liberty. The clergy 
never had such an idea in their minds, and, if their 
struggles against prelacy led to the-result, it was 
involuntary, and a matter of no merit on their part. 
As to the present religious aspects of Scotland, they 
can be traced to readily intelligible causes. Given in 
the first place a basis of traditionary feeling regardin 
the former trials of Presbyterianism, we have add 
to it a constant straining of rivalry between a plurality 
of nearly similar communions, formerly two in number, 
and now three, all struggling for self-preservation, all 
eager for credit and renown, each fearful of falling 
in the least behind the others in apparent enthusiasm. 
It makes a great deal of sound—intrudes disagree- 
ably now and then in secular affairs; yet it after 
all does not prevent a good deal of latitude being left 
to individual convictions. On all of these points 
our author would have received much valuable 


light from a personal knowledge of the country; 
and perhaps nothing else could give it. He makes 
another mistake, though one of but little conse- 
quence, when he assures us that the Highland com- 
monalty had no interest in the Stuarts, and only 
went out under compulsion of their landlords, Some 
cases of compulsion in Athole, as revealed in the 
Marquis of Tullibardine’s correspondence, have been 
assumed as an indication of the universal case ; 
whereas it was partial; and the present writer could 
shew, per contra, that clansmen led out by their chiefs 
for the government deserted and refused to fight when 
told that they were not to join Prince Charles Edward. 

The most serious of our author’s mistakes lies, as 
we humbly think, in the long chapter in which he 
endeavours to shew that the liberal views of the 
Scotch philosophers of the eighteenth century failed 
to enlighten the people, because they ued the 
deductive instead of the inductive method. Assuredly 
the books of the Humes, the Kameses, and the Smiths 
failed to affect the people, for no other thar the 
obvious reason, that such books are not for popular 
reading. There was, however, all through the 
eighteenth century, a reaction against the rigours of 
the seventeenth, involving both people and clergy, 
insomuch that a change in the standards was actually 
contemplated, and the movement was only checked 
by the paroxysm of conservatism brought on by the 

rench Revolution. On this subject, we have hardly 
a word from Mr Buckle. It is strange how minutely 
he has studied some parts of Scottish history, espe- 
cially the domestic history, and how slightly he has 
gone into others. 

With all its defects, Mr Buckle’s book is one of a 
kind rarely produced, and entitled to most ctful 
attention. The industry shewn in the consultation 
of authorities is wonderful; and in the battle he 
leads in favour of inductive science, as opposed to 
superstition and ignorance, all enlightened persons 
must sympathise with him. We are sorry to hear 
that, though still a young man, he has injured him- 
self by overwork. There is something affecting in 
all t efforts of this kind; they infer.so much 
self-denial and self-sacrifice. He tells us, with manly 
feeling, of the sad experiences which wait on the 
student who devotes himself to such great tasks as 
his. ‘Not for him are those rewards which, in other 
— the same energy would have earned. .... 

is recompense lies within himself, and he must learn 
to care little for the sympathy of his fellow-creatures, 
or for such honours as they. are able to bestow. .... 
While ignorance, and worse than ignorance, is imputed 
to him, while his motives are misrepresented, and his 
integrity impeached, he must be capable of pur- 
suing the even tenor of his way without swerving, 
without pausing. .... To solve the great problem 
of affairs ; to detect those hidden circumstances which 
determine the march and destiny of nations; and to 
find, in the events of the past, a key to the proceedings 
of the future, is nothing less than to unite into a 
single science all the laws of the moral and physical 
world. .... Such a work requires not only several 
minds, but also the successive experience of several 

merations. Once, I own, I thought otherwise. 

ce, when I first caught sight of the whole field of 
knowledge, and seemed, however dimly, to discern 
its various parts, and the relation they bore to each 
other, I was so entranced with its surpassing beauty, 
that the judgment was beguiled, and I deemed myself 
able not only to cover the surface, but also to master 
the details... .. Of all I had hoped to do, I now 
find but too surely how small a part I shall accom- 
plish. . . . .. Those early aspirations . . .. even now 
that they are defeated and brought to nought, I 
cannot repent having indulged in them..... for 
such hopes belong to that joyous and sanguine period 
of life when alone we are — y; when the 
emotions are more active than j t; when 


— 
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experience has not yet hardened our nature; when 
the affections are ot yet blighted and nipped to the 
core..... Something I hope to achieve, which will 
interest the thinkers of this age; it will, however, 
be only a fragment of my original design.’ 


THE BRITISH CARNIVAL 


Like most other national festivals, the British Car- 
nival has some connection, although not a very direct 
one, with matters ecclesiastical. It takes place on 
the Wednesday that immediately follows Trinity 
Sunday, and is therefore dependent upon that mys- 
terious numeral, the Golden Number—a very ‘ dark 
horse, indeed, to the devotees of the carnival, the 
majority of whom, it is likely, never even heard of 
it. Because they are ignorant, however, they are by 
no means less zealous. No shrine in Christendom, 
at the most superstitious period, ever obtained per 
annum the number of pilgrims that repair within 
twenty-four hours to Epsom Downs. e British 
Carnival does but last a day; but while it does last, 
what devotion is exhibited! what abnegation of all 
other uits! what harping upon a single string 
—the Derby ‘string’ of horses—from dusty morn to 
even dustier eve ! 

All the English world, and his wife and family, 
arise early on that sacred morning, either to pay 
their vows in person, or to see others set forth to 
pay them. For seventeen miles, all roads from the 
metropolis of the Universe to a certain insignifi- 
cant village in Surrey are choked by outgoers from 
eight o’clock to two ; there is an interval of one hour 
or so, during which the ceremony is actually solem- 
nised, and then, until the heavens are set with stars, 
the roads are choked again. 


If any philosophic foreigner, cast by the waves of | 


revolution upon some peaceful Surrey hillside, should, 
ignorant of St Derby’s Day, adventure to drive to 
a before three o'clock on that afternoon, he 
would conceive himself to be the object of hatred to 
the entire nation. He would imagine that they had 
come out to meet him with their chariots, their horse- 
men, their footmen, and even their maid-servants, 
in order to bar his way. That misguided alien could 
no more accomplish his futile design of reaching 
London, than could a salmon leap up Niagara. No 
human eye ever yet saw a vehicle ‘going the other 
way’ upon a Derby Day. Practically, indeed, there 
is no ‘other way.’ Nay, more; police—not rural 
police, but men who will stop the leaders of a four- 
in-hand, and ery ‘Stand !’ to a peer’s landau with the 
same coolness with which they would ‘ back’ a coster- 
monger’s donkey—line all the roads, and marshal the 
mighty throng; here, permitting the feeders to join 
the main stream, which, but for them, the main 
stream would never do; there, forcing the triple line 
to become but two, and when the way grows narrow, 
even one, and, generally, educing O out of Chaos 
—and chay-horses. 

To him who stands upon ‘the hill’ at Epsom on 
that wonderful forenoon, there is presented a literally 
‘endless chain’ of carriages, debouching from all sides 
me the heath, but of necessity proceeding almost 

ways at the pace of a funeral procession. There is 
by no means the sound of lamentation, but, otherwise, 
at that distance, the spectacle might well be taken for 
‘the mourning of a mighty nation’ coming to bury 
their greatest hero on Epsom Downs; and the simi- 
larity is increased by the fact, that every man who 
does not wish to become a mere animated dust-bin, 
wears, twined around his hat, a veil, like a funeral- 
searf, only of livelier colours. Sahara, compared to 
the Surrey roads upon that day, is a convenient high- 
ps pleasantly irrigated by water-carts. 

n the early morning of the carnival, the streets of 
London present a spectacle deeply interesting to the 
antiquary—we had almost said the geologist—in the 


resuscitation of an extinct race called ‘ Boys’—old 
wrinkled creatures, bowed down by years and with the 
weight of saddle and harness, which they are bearing 
to the various livery-stables. What trades they ordi- 
narily follow we cannot tell, but for this one day 

are ilions—post-boys. Their ap ce remin 
one of the return to the world of Rip Van Winkle. 
Who are these so withered and so wild in their attire, 
that look not like the inhabitants of the earth, and 
yet are on’t? They are men who, centuries ago, filled 
the king’s highway with the crack of whips, but who 
are now no more, except that on this one day they 
are again permitted to revisit the scenes of dust and 
turmoil to which they were once accustomed, and to 
rise up and down in a saddle like human pistons, war- 
ran never to wear away. Sneer not, reader, at yon 
aged form—though his tight breeches are patched in 
such a peculiar manner behind—for he has seen suns 
that never shone upon your comparatively youthful 
head, and was, perhaps, the very postilion that con- 
veyed your grandfather and your grandmother to 
Gretna Green. 

The omnibuses to the city upon the Derby morn- 
ing are very few, for they are most of them chartered 
to go to the great festival, and those that are left are 
filled with but women and children. Lives there a 
man with soul so dead, who, being a Briton, can yet 
‘transact business’ upon a day like this? Look closely 
to such a one, if there be. Weigh well his wares; 
hold up his bank-notes to the sun, that you may make 
sure of the water-line ; and ring with carefulness his 
proffered sovereigns. 

You may go to the Derby anyhow, for the saint is 
far from particular. You may go with four horses and 
a private drag, or upon a skeleton frame, with a barrel 
of small-beer upon it, to sell by retail on the course, 
and drawn by a skeleton donkey. Or you may go in 
a furniture-van, if the ‘Glass with care,’ which is so 
prominently painted upon it, affords you iter assur- 
ance of safety. Or you may go in an advertisement- 
van, of which there are hundreds, whose inmates 
perhaps carry the combination of business and 
pleasure to the highest attainable degree. Or you may 
go in a pleasure-van, pure and simple, with evergreens 
and babies and a brass-band. Or you may go in a 
Hansom cab, bearing your luncheon-hamper on the 
top of it as a maiden bears her pitcher, with the less 
desirable liquor in it, from the well. Nay, you may 
even go in a life-boat, for we saw one wending its 
inland way upon wheels to the saint’s abode, as tho 
it had been the shrine of Neptune; nor were the 
nautical inmates so much out of their element as 
might have been e for we noticed that most 
them already half-seas-over. what we 

ow to the contrary, a good many people may go in 
balloons—but we set down here nothing but things 
certain, and which have occurred under our own eye. 

About a quarter of a million of the more ous 
devotees, who do not mind the risk of being squeezed 
to death, and the certainty of having their pockets 
picked, patronise the Rail; but we confine ourselves 
to describing the Road—which, after all, is the Derby. 
If, as in the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, folks 
could be taken to Epsom on enchanted carpets, and 
set down there in a twinkling, not the best and 
brightest piece of Brussels that was ever made should 
transport me thither. The race itself only lasts two 
minutes and a half, and is but as the flash of a rainbow. 
To go and return is what, I know, most makes men 
happy, and most keeps them so; and I think I may 
say the same of the women and children. At eve’ 
wayside dwelling, whether consequential villa, ‘ stand- 
ing in its own grounds,’ and looking quite aware of 
the fact; or farmhouse, whose pastoral air increases 
the Pandemoniacal character of the passing scene by 
contrast, there are mothers at the windows holding up 
their babes, girls with their younger sisters, and beau- 
tiful servant-maidens demonstratively happy in the 
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attics. The luckier portion of the fair sex, who 
actually form part of the procession, are also in the 
highest spirits, but it must be confessed that the 
majority of them are not young. What is the correct 
explanation of this misfortune, we do not know ; but 
the popular belief, as expressed without hesitation or 
reserve, is that these are the ladies who will not let 
their husbands stir anywhere without them. ‘Couldn’t 
she trust you, old gentleman?’ was an interrogation 
+ to more than one respectable Paterfamilias im our 
earing, whose voluminous better-haif had banished 
him to the edge of the driving-seat of his pony 
carriage ; and those cruel satirists, and the occasional 
grazing of the wheel, no doubt did somewhat dull the 
ries of the day for him. The lady, on the other 
d, always seemed to take the remark in excellent 
part, as a pleasing tribute to her matrimogial supre- 
macy ; and, at all events, it never spoiled her appetite. 
The extent to which these middle-aged females ate 
and drank was the subject of our incessant wonder 
and apprehension. After consuming the rations they 
had brought with them in their vehicles, it was they 
who, under pretence of ‘ giving the horse something,’ 
retarded the mighty pilgrimage at every place of 
refreshment, and divided the ee with the accidents. 
Dotted alongside the route at frequent intervals, there 
lay dismounted Omnibuses, shaftless Hansoms, and 
Flies—too venturous flies, which had endeavoured to 
struggle across the carriage cobweb—torn almost limb 
from Limb. Like the fainting stragglers of the Grand 
Army in the retreat from Moseow, or the dying camels 
in the caravans of the Desert, they lay, hopeless, help- 
less, never to rise again—at least in time for the Derby. 
These unhappy persons glared upon us as we swept 
by, with peashooter om trumpet, with banner and 
with branch—for it was ‘ Oakapple-day,’ and we were 
like Birnam in matter We had 
a great stock o ost everything except pity. 
‘ Broke a trace, sir? Sorry for that oor left my 
needle and thread at home. Join ’em together, and 
it upon ’em. Bless me, what delicate tracery!’ 
This was the sort of comfort which was dispe to 
these unhappy persons. Never a word they spoke, but 
sat on thew shattered vehicles, eating the luncheons 
— they had intended to have devoured on the 
wns. 


And what a sight they missed through not arriving 
there! Looking from ‘the hill” the dense multitude 
seemed to cover the heath as ants an ant-hill. One 
broad green sweep alone was visible when the course 
was cleared. Directly you descended from your post 
of vantage, you were engulfed, and became a mere 
unit among half a million. The real sublimity of the 
spectacle was lost, and the sad consideration was 
forced upon you, that nine out of ten of all the fellow- 
creatures you met were unmitigated and irreclaimable 
scoundrels. So many bad faces are never anywhere 
collected as upon Epsom Downs. But then they come 
by train. Our friends remain, for the most part, in 
their di their barouches, their omnibuses, their 
vans, their market-carts, their skeleton-frames, with 
the barrel of small-beer, which is being disposed of at 
@ penny per Small-beer is, at all events, refresh- 
ing; but why offer Tortoises for sale upon Epsom 
Downs? ‘Buy a tortoise, buy a live tortoise!’ is the 
cry, and certainly the man has half-a-dozen of them, 
covered with dust, and looking inexpressibly mourn- 
ful. ‘Strawberries and cherries, flowers no heaths, 
ladies and gentlemen!’ Good! We can understand 
that such thi find customers; but why ex for 
sale the model of an ecclesiastical editice, which would 
require a van to itself if you carried it home? Is the 
enthusiastic vendor a missionary of the Church Exten- 
sion Society, or a lunatic architect, or a man who has 
und en this strange transaction for a bet? And 
again, why dolls for sale? Every other man has a 
newly-purchased doll in his hat, and every third man 
has a doll to sell, stuck round about Ais hat, like 


patron saints round the cap of Louis XI.—dolls, too, 
which have very little to enhance their charms in the 
way of dress. ‘Aunt Sally’ is of course on every 
hand, surrounded by her admiring relatives ; but why 
goldfish in a glass jar? 

Pondering much upon these things, we are suddenly 
made conscious of an awful pause and silence. The 
mighty pulse of all this throbbing life has stopped its 
beating. Every voice is hush The change from 
deafening clamour to perfect stillness has ~~ 
terrible init. It is as though a nation of men 
come together to hear some one word spoken to them, 
and that the moment of speech had arrived. If the 
glass-bowl yonder, with the goldfish in it, was to be 
broken now, you would hear the crash from one end 
of the heath to the other. It is no wonder that some 
are hushed, for in two minutes more some thousands 
will be made rich men (for a little), or will be irre- 
trievably ruined; but not only these, but all are 
silent. The peer in the stand is breathless as he 
clutches his race-glass with a shaking hand ; the thief 
under your carriage is quiet as death, as he draws 
down your railway-rug from the seat behind you, 
They are starting the horses for the Derby. 
beautiful creatures that we have just seen cantering 
up the course are now about to engage in the most 
tremendous struggle that horses know. Yonder they 
are, a gleam of scarlet, and white, and yellow, under 
the hill) Then a mighty shout breaks forth: ‘ They 
are off, they are off!’ and all the race-stands change 
from dark to light in a second like some mighty 
Venetian blind, as the great area of faces upon them 
turns with a flash towards Tottenham Corner. Look 
well at that brilliant horse-meteor for the moment you 
are permitted to do so, and at the vast dark mass of 
men that closes in behind, exactly as water behind the 
hand, the instant it has flown by; and listen to that 
roar of hoofs as the race sweeps by—for it is a sight 
and a sound that are to be met with nowhere e 
The Derby is won, with its L.6500 worth of mere 
stake. And the man is not to be envied, if such exists, 
who can see it run without his heart throbbing the 
faster. 

The great event concluded, the pigeons, which, 
notwithstanding the establishment of the telegraph to 
town, are still much used as messengers, to 
circle overhead; the universal clamour breaks forth 
with redoubled vigour; and above all cries is the 
ery for lunch. en the fusilade of champagne 
corks and the clash of steel continues uninterrupt- 
edly for a couple of hours, during which races are 
run with nobody to look at them; but all the tortoises 
are bought up, and even the impracticable Church falls 
to the lot of an enthusiastic and grateful green-grocer, 
who has taken twelve to one in ‘ponies’ against the 
winner. As for ourselves, we buy twelve dolls for 
sixpence, and give them away to importunate beggars, 
to whom dolls have apparently become articles of 
necessity. We are convinced that in so doing we 
have been performing acts of charity, and feel a 
greater benevolence towards the whole human family 
than ever. Or, for what other reason can it be that 
we take glasses of Moselle with everybody within 
nodding distance? 0 beneficent influences of St 
Derby and his time-honoured race ! 

But now it is high time that our horses should be 
‘put to’ again, an operation which is by no means to 
be accomplished by talking about it. e inmates of 
some forty thousand vehicles also ‘within the ropes’ 
—for which privilege they pay two guineas a-piece— 
are quite as anxious to get away as we are, Our 
alt eal however—and observe the modesty with 
which we insinuate the fact that we had four horses 
—perform prodigies of valour, and we at length escape 
from the vortex of wheel and pole, with a broken panel 
indeed, but with whole bones. Then begin again the 
glories of the Road, and this time with a redoubled 
splendour, for the world on wheels is now four times 
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as numerous (since it all starts at about the same 
hour from the course) ; and those who are not elevated 
by success have accomplished that object by means of 
spirituous liquors. Still, there is no absolute drunken- 
ness, and there prevails a universal good-humour. 

Once only, a party of moody aristocrats—a class 
which the wars and volunteering have happily 
rendered almost extinct—heavily moustached, grimly 
staring, imperturbable, proud, fall foul of an inde- 
pendent young costermonger. Their charioteer takes 
the corner off the course a little too narrowly, and 
catching up one of the skeleton-frames aforesaid, 
shatters it to f nts. His noble lordship would 
fain drive on, as though nothing particular had 
happened, but the disthroned costermonger seizes 
the heads of his leaders, and turns them into a 
ditch. A joyful movement towards the scene of 
action is at once perceptible upon all sides, and the 
inmates of carts stand by their order, and the inmates 
of carriages by theirs. An elegant brougham, with 
two elegant young gentlemen inside it, drives rapidly 
up. ese sons of Fashion would be fit models for 
a pre-Raphaelite painter, or objects to be placed 
=e the microscope. Their attire is perfectly spot- 
less; they have lemon-coloured kid gloves, and a 
lily of the valley at their button-holes. They are 
even more fashionable than the fashionables upon 
the drag; but they are also more enthusiastic. His 
noble lordship and his friends content themselves 
with casting what missiles lie ready to their hands— 
such as dolls and oranges—and with besprinkling the 
surging cloud with flowers of rhetoric; but the new 
arrivals leap out from their chariot, turn back their 
coat-cuffs, so that the snowy linen coupled with golden 
studs is made conspicuous, and cast themselves into 
the tumult. The affair becomes truly Homeric, and 
not likely to be concluded without the intervention 
of the gods—the police. But his noble lordship is 
wiser than his personal appearance would lead you to 
imagine. Taking advantage of the charge of his 
chivalrous allies, he rushes his four horses at the 
crowd, which parts to right and left, and the vast 
machine sweeps by at the full op, swaying, indeed, 
in a most ship-like manner, but still with its right 
side uppermost. 

Never was more base and unknightly deed = 
formed since the days when women and children 
were placed in the front of an enemy’s battle. O 
shame upon that dozen of morose and moody men 
to thus desert their two defenders! These will surely 
now fall victims to the democratic ardour, and their 
dripping heads be suspended in front of a pleasure- 
van! Not so. A cheer breaks forth for the two 
plucky ‘swells.’ They are delivered, as if by magic, 
out of the turmoil. They are put back into their 
highly polished vehicle with 
to reverence, albeit their eyes are kened, an 
their noses bleeding, and the lemon-coloured gloves 
are soiled, and the lilies are broken at their button- 
holes. Nor are they on their part insensible of the 
universal courtesy. They beckon the disconsolate 
costermonger—the involuntary Helen of the war— 
and enter into conversation with him. It is his 
own still gory hand which has done that violence 
to at least one of their noses, but all is now forgotten 
and forgiven. ‘ Will he inside with them, since his 
own vehicle has met with so untoward an accident ?’ 

*He would travel outside,’ returns he, ‘and thank 
their honours, but then,’ he adds pathetically, ‘ there 
is the moke ’—by which he means his donkey, which 
is rolling in the dust by the wayside, ~— 
to have got rid of his burden by any means. ey 
will be delighted, they reply, to take ‘the moke’ up 
also, if that can be e ected. The costermonger gives 
a rapid comparative glance at the dimensions of the 
animal and of the front seat, and shakes his head. 
That will not do, he fears; but ‘ would their honours 
take the beer-barrel, and send it on to Whitechapel in 


the course of the next day? He must have it agai 
for retail business for the Oaks on Friday.’ eir 
honours accede with pleasure to this proposal. The 
beer-barrel is hoisted on to the roof amid vivats, and 
the half mile of carriages behind, which has hitherto 
been at a stand-still in consequence of this little 
episode, is permitted to move on. 

We have observed that the procession to the Derby 
is, in respect to pace and hat-bands, not unlike a 
funeral; the resemblance, as we come back again, is 
still stronger—thb: + is to a return-funeral, when every- 
thing unpleacont has been got rid of, and the mock 
mourners and hired mutes have resumed their habitual 
jollity, and are singing choruses among the plumes. 
As we approach the suburbs of the metropolis, we 
scarcely advance at all. We should have thought 
that everybody in town had possessed a vehicle, and 
gone to the Derby in it, but we now perceive that 
some people have still been left in London. The 
streets are lined by thousands who have been unable 
to attend the shrine in person, and who seek to catch 
a reflected sanctity from the devotees who have. 

Not until almost midnight does the last of that 
great procession roll into London, nor, we fear, until a 
very much later hour does the British Carnival 
conclude. 


OLD ENGLISH PRIVATEERS. 


Untiu very lately, for more than two centuries, the 
Admiralty of every maritime nation has granted ‘letters 
of marque,’ or commissions to private individuals for 
arming and equipping vessels to assist in carrying on a 
war by distressing the enemy’s commerce. All prizes 
so taken, according to the usual regulation, became 
the property of the privateer-owners, to be divided 
between them and the ship’s company. Unless 
awe mg by such commissions, the crews of forei 
etters of marque, in the event of capture, were liable 
to be treated as pirates, instead of experiencing, as is 
the rule, the ordinary fate of prisoners of war. Our 
own countrymen were subject to the same rule by our 
own cruisers, when not furnished with the requisite 
papers from the English Admiralty. Privateers like- 
wise gave security that they would not attempt any- 
thing against the law of nations ; as, for example, to 
assault an enemy lying in any port or haven under 
the protection of a prince or republic, whether friend, 
ally, or neutral, for the peace of such places must be 
inviolable. If England was at war with confederate 
powers, a separate commission was required for each ; 
otherwise, if a captain carrying one only against the 
Danes, should in his course meet with and capture 
a Frenchman, his prize would not be good, and would 
be taken from him by the first man-of-war of his own 
nation that met with him. Formerly, the proceeds 
of privateering were divided into five parts: four 
‘oing to the merchant fitting out the rover, and a 
fifth to the crown; hence the origin of a phrase 
now little understood, namely, ‘The King’s Fifths.’ 
Where a vessel had struck, and was secured, the 
hatches were immediately spiked up, and the lading 
and furniture guarded from embezzlement. Great 
care was taken to secure all her papers, especially 
her commission, if she also proved to be a privateer, 
with a number of captures in possession. If no 
legal commission was discovered aboard, all the 
eae were to be landed in England, and examined 
ore a magistrate, in order to their condemnation 
as corsairs. When merchant-vessels, captured by an 
enemy’s privateers, were retaken by those of their 
own nation, the owners paid one-sixth of the value 
to the officers and men of the rescuing vessel. When 
an English privateer captured one of the enemy, 
the Admiralty paid five pound to every man on 
op revious 4 the commencement of the action. 
a slaver in the present day being adjudged a 
pirate, a similar oun par paid the crow? 
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her Maj 
having all her sails hoisted, is sometimes allowed to 
drift and dash ashore upon the cliffs of the harbour 
where she has been adjudged a prize. 

Men of Liverpool, and Bristol citizens, how must 
your a merchant-princes gloat over the 
memory 0 


~ ship taking her; but the slaver herself, 


these fleshpots of Egypt, privateering and 
slave-dealing, once your staple occupation! The 
latter, by the by, they distinguished as ‘a roaring 
African trade, and rather plumed themselves upon it, 
although Burke had anathematised them, declarin 
‘that the very bricks of their houses were cemen’ 
with human blood!’ Nor was this passionate out- 
break a merely splendid rhetorical exaggeration. As 
far back as 1732, more than eighty years before the 
abolition, Liverpool in one year procured 22,720 
slaves, the net profit on whom amounted to [..214,617. 

But to return to our sea-rovers. We are bound in 
fairness to admit that privateering is but a legali 

iracy ; yet, offering splendid visions of wealth and 
ry to be won by the sword and good right arm of 
the bold and enterprising, it can scarcely, in the event 
of a general war, remain in abeyance ; other nations 
would revive the practice, and we must follow in self- 
defence. The people of Liverpool, during the late war, 
did a large amount of business in this way also. Their 
commerce was imperilled by a swarm of French letters 
of marque constantly cruising outside the port. Her 
merchants signed a ‘round robin,’ addressed to the 
editor of the ‘ leading journal,’ calling on him to dis- 
continue the publication of a list of vessels loading for 
foreign neutral ports. Rates of insurance on vessels 
bound to Jamaica rose to twelve per cent.; from 
Jamaica to Cowes, twenty guineas ; from Liverpool to 
Gibraltar, twenty guineas; from Newfoundland to the 
Mediterranean, twenty-five guineas per cent. These 
charges were almost, if not altogether ruinous to 
commerce, so the merchants took to privateering. 
They armed and equipped nearly 200 vessels, the 
fons Be of which amounted to 12,800 tons, carrying 
1300 guns, and 10,000 seamen. This formidable 
armament not only swept the seas of our foes, but by 
the capture of rich prizes east and west, enabled 
Liverpool to uphold its credit and extend its trade. 

The Anson privateer, of 150 tons and 100 men, was 
the first that left Liverpool; the Brave Blakeney 
followed. These two gave avery satisfactory account 
of their French foes at the very beginning of their 
first cruise, the Anson returning in a fortnight with 
two West-Indiamen worth L.15,000. They afterwards 
brought in a large French East-Indiaman, named the 
Carnatic, on board of which was discovered a box of 
diamonds. 

The chance of acquiring such immense wealth 
animated the sailors with a valour and daring, the 
mere reputation of which sometimes made their foes 
an unresisting prize.. In the beginning of 1779, the 
Dragon, Liverpool privateer, brought to action La 
Modeste, a vessel of the same profession. The latter, 
after one broadside, hauled down her colours. As she 
struck, the sea ran so high that boarding was impos- 
sible. As soon as the weather made an 
attempt to man their prize, in which all the boats 
belonging to either ship were stove. The impatience of 
the English being now uncontrollable, regardless of 
danger, five men stripped, leaped into the raging 
waves, swam to the French ship, and took possession. 
Five naked men on guard over an armed crew of more 
than two hundred! ‘Parbleu!’ shouted the French 
skipper ; ‘none but Englishmen would have conceived, 
me carried into execution, such a mad-brained 
feat.’ 

Besides Liverpool, the great commercial seaport of 
Bristol had its full share of gainful privateering. 
Two famous private-armed ships, the Duke and 
Duchess, commanded by the renowned: Captain 
Woodes Rogers, sailed thence to the Pacific, and after 
causing immense destruction to the Spanish trade and 


settlements, returned to Bristol with many prizes, his 
own ships having on board ingots of gold and silver, 
plate, coin, jewels, silks, and other rich spoils of 
that tropical land. The owners of the Duke and 
Duchess, although ‘ peace-at-any-price-Quakers,’ gave 
a recognition of the political axiom, 
‘There’s no peace beyond the Line;’ for without 
allowing the crews a chance of ‘spending like asses 
what they had worked for like horses,’ they at once 
despatched them in search of a fresh booty. Amongst 
this was a Spanish brig, the Marquess, in which, 
stowed away with much valuable cargo, the English- 
men found 500 bales of popish indulgences, ‘ sixteen 
reams in a bale,’ consi, to the South American 
priests, who retailed cn at prices varying from 
fifty pieces of eight down to three reals each, accord- 
ing to the purchaser’s means and rank. ‘ We threw 
most of them overboard, to make room for better 
goods,’ laconically remarks the captain, ‘ except what 
we kept to burn the pitch off the ships’ bottoms, when 
wanting to careen them.’ 

About this time, likewise, the Duke and Prince 
Frederick, usually called the ‘family privateers,’ 
brought into Kingroad, at the mouth of Bristol river, 
two prizes, laden with 1093 chests of silver, worth 
upwards of three-quarters of a million sterling, 
besides five chests of wrought plate, many tons of 
cocoa, the model of a church in pure gold, and other 
costly items. The captors, desirous of conveying this 
rich spoil to London, but afraid to venture round on 
account of the many French cruisers in the English 
Channel, sent the treasure to London in forty-five 
wagons, guarded by the crew. After its arrival, the 
owners contrived to get all the seamen kidnapped, 
and sent off as slaves to the Indian plantations—a not 
uncommon practice of the time. Few of these poor 
fellows returned, and the whole prize-money was 
retained by their villainous employers. After a la 
of some years, a suit in Chancery began on of 
those few who got home again, which in the memory 
of — living was still undecided. At that time, 
eight or ten individuals, grand-children of the crews 
of the ‘ family privateers,’ and entitled to a very large 
sum of ro were living in St Pancras Poor-house, 
or suppo themselves by retailing fruit about 
London streets. 


THE CO-OPS IN LANCASHIRE 
Some sixty years since, a poor half-witted fellow was 
taken before the magistrates at Leeds for having been 
found hawking braces, laces, and other sundries of a 
pedler’s basket without a licence for hawking. When 
told that he would be sent to his parish as a vagrant, 
he replied that he had no parish, because he came 
from Coupe-leuch and Newhall Hey, where there was 
neither church, chapel, poor-house, ale-house, doctor, 
parson, nor turnpike-road, and that it was in the 
forest of Rosendale. 

The district thus referred to is in one of the most 
beautiful valleys in Lancashire, and previous to its 
being disforested (during and shortly after the reign 
of Henry VII.), was thickly studded with large 
forest-trees, interspersed with numerous rose-bushes ; 
hence its name of Rosendale. It is recorded that ‘the 
forest-trees grew so near to each other, that a squirrel 
might easily leap from one tree to another without 
alighting on the ground, from Newhall Hey to Sharney 
Ford, a distance of four miles.’ 

The river Irwell waters this lovely valley, on its 
banks being erected some of the finest cotton-mills in 
the county. The character of the surrounding scenery 
is pleasantly undulating, the hillsides affording many 
views of country of great extent and of picturesque 
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beauty. One of the most remarkable of these hill- 
sides is crowned with ‘Grants’ Tower, erected in 
memory of two of the most extraordinary men of the 
district—William and Daniel Grant, immortalised by 
Dickens as the Cheeryble Brothers. It has been said 
that when they reached the spot marked by the 
tower, when looking for a suitable site for future 
operations as calico-printers, they were in doubt as to 
what course was best. The hill on which they stood, 
overlooking the surrounding country, gave them 
opportunity for making a judicious choice. The valley 
lay below them, with the Irwell making its circuitous 
way through it. Their well-practised eyes saw the 
advantages which the spot offered in the way of 
extensive grass bleaching-grounds, and a never-failing 
supply of water ; yet other localities had their recom- 
mendations. What must be done? A stick was put 
upright, and where that fell, in that direction would 
they betake themselves for a home. In commemora- 
tion of this event, and as a public thank-offering for 
their great and well-deserved prosperity, they desired 
the tower to be erected on its present beautiful site, 
and, in accordance with their wish, there it stands, 
not only perpetnating their memory, but ever teaching 
the lesson to all working-men, that what man has done 
man may do, by adopting the same plan practised by 
the Grants—self-denial, temperance, industry, and 
untiring energy, combined with prudence. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the Grants, from being opera- 
tives, realised a fortune of over a million sterling, yet 
their benevolence was unbounded, their hearts and 
purses being ever open to every case of distress or 
suffering that was reported to them; and yet the 
more they gave, the more they seemed to have; for 
in blessing others, they themselves were still more 
richly blessed. One anecdote, related by Dr Beard of 
William Grant, and we pass on. Being in company 
with a gentleman who had written and lectured on the 
advantages of early religious, moral, and intellectual 
training, Mr Grant asked: ‘ Well, how do you go on 
in establishing schools for infants?’ The reply was, 
* Very encouragingly indeed. Wherever I have gone, 
I have succeeded either in inducing good people to 
establish them, or in procuring better support to those 


that are already established. But I must cease my | Co- 


labours ; for, what with printing bills, coach-fare, and 
other expenses, every lecture I give in any neighbour- 
ing town costs me a sovereign, and I cannot afford to 
ride my hobby at such a rate.’ He said: ‘You must 
not cease your labours. God has blessed them with 
success. He has blessed you with talents, and me 
with wealth. If you give your time, I ought to give 
my money. You must oblige me by taking this 
twenty-pound note, and spending it in promoting the 
education of the J omy he note was taken, and so 
spent, and probably thousands of children are now 
enjoying the benefit of the noble impulse thus given. 
Commending this anecdote to the wealthy readers 
of this Journal, we pass—on our way up the valley— 
at Rawtonstall the mills and works of three other 
remarkable brothers, the Whiteheads, whose three 
houses, standing together on a hillside looking towards 
the works, may be looked upon as indicative of the way 
these excellent men have stood together through a 
lifetime of activity and usefulness. Their example 
as good employers, religious and temperance men, has 

a marked influence on the village, which is mainly 
composed of their workers. A more sober or intelli- 
gent body of workers can rarely be found. Diverging 
now a little to pond mm after leaving the railway 
station, we find o ves going along the road to 


Coupe-leuch, and in a throng of persons all wendin; 
their way in the same direction. All are Peter 
holiday garb, and from the pleased expressions on all 
the countenances, it is clear some great treat is anti- 
cipated. While numbers of the men are carrying 
baskets filled with spoons, cups, saucers, and plates, 
the women and children are bearing large trays, or 
teapots of various curious shapes and different mate- 
rial, from the aristocratic silver to the plebeian earthen- 
ware. Their bearers, however, seem to be all of one 
stam: workers, and all respectable, and apparently 
very happy and pleased with each other. 

It is time, however, to say what was the special 
object of this holiday-making. It was to inaugurate 
a gigantic cotton-mill concern, got up on that co- 
operative principle which has been lately exem- 
plified in various parts of Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
and which has in various ways been pretty well 
described in connection with Rochdale and some 
other places. In plain terms, we were going to see 
what could be done by a body of working-men, who 
instead of squandering at least part of their earnings 
foolishly, had let odds and ends of savings accumulate 
so far that they could unitedly venture on laying out 
upwards of L.50,000 on a cotton-mill, in which they 
themselves should be the workers. Well, here we 
were about to witness the joyousness of this party 
of Co-ops—for that is the name they go by, on the 

rinciple, we suppose, that Co-operators is much too 
Sonn a word for popular use. It was really to be a 
great festivity, this soiree of Co-ops, for tea was to 
provided for three thousand persons ; and to save 
expenditure, all the friends of co-operation for miles 
around had kindly lent their private stock of tea- 
apparatus for the occasion. 
mward amidst the crowds we push on this fine 
May-day to Coupe-leuch, and at length approach the 
new factory, a noble monument of industry united 
with frugality and prudence. Yes, we repeat, a noble 
monument truly it is of what may be done by the 
masses for their own social improvement, and so far 
affords a remarkable contrast with the conduct of the 
factory-workers of Colne, who, in the strike of _~ 
weeks just terminated, have sacrificed quite as muc 
money as would have built and fitted up a cotton-mill 
equal to anything of the kind in Lancashire—and who 
have not only incurred so great a loss, but left eight 
hundred weavers out of work. But we have no time 
to moralise on this sad affair. Let us say a word of 
the Victoria Mills at Coupe-leuch, the property of the 


ops. 

The main factory-building measures 216 feet long 
by 72 feet wide, and is five stories high, with a 
weaving shed adjoining capable of holding 700. All 
the pailtings are of stone, and of the most substantial 
character. When filled with machinery, the outlay 
will have been fully L.50,000. In addition, the 
company has another smaller mill at Newchurch, a 
mile distant, where a capital of L.10,000 has been so 
well that it was increased to L.100,000 for 
the purpose of more extensive operations. In reply 
to some inguiries, the secretary of the concern, whom 
we ooutesk on the journey, gave us a brief account 
worth quoting. He said: ‘In the year 1859, a few 
of the working-men of our neighbourhood, on the 
suggestion of our founder, Mr Sanderson, met to 
consider the propriety of establishing a joint-stock 
company in or near Newchurch. The mill we are 
running at Waterfoot being at a stand still, it was 
thought if it could be got at a reasonable rent, a good 
opening would be made for commencing operations 
at once. Arrangements were soon a with the 
owner of the mill, and, in October, shares were issued 
for a capital of L.10,000. The shares were taken 
up very cautiously at first, but gradually confidence 
increased, and the whole sum was raised. On taking 
the mill, the owner agreed that no rental should be 
charged before the first of January. The directors, 
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therefore, set about matters earnestly to get in new 
machinery, and to have the mill in full work before 
rental should commence ; and so successful were they, 
that a piece of cotton cloth woven at the mill was in 
Manchester market before the end of December. 
So satisfactory was the of the company, 
that a great number of applications for shares was 
made; so the directors resolved to give every one a 
chance, and increased the nominal capital to L.100,000, 
issuing shares for L.40,000, all of which was paid up 
in weekly instalments some ten months since. The 
new mill being now completed, the present soiree is 
being held as a joyful celebration of a great step 
in progress.’ 

While receiving the above account, a i 
sion of men and women—shareholders—headed by 
the Rifle band, playing There’s a Good Time coming, 
Boys, came in sight, having marched from the Water- 
foot Mill to attend the soiree, for which arrangements 
had been made for weeks ip Three thousand 
tickets were rapidly sold; and such was the demand 
for them, that a thousand more would have been 
taken, could the committee have accommodated that 
number. Some persons, with a keen eye to profit, 

urchased batches of tickets, and resold them at a 
arge premium. The provision made to supply this 
immense host was of the most ample character, there 
being 1200 pounds of plain bread, 1000 currant cakes, 
1000 plain cakes, 350 pounds of ham, 380 pounds of 
beef, 8 pounds of mustard, 344 pounds of plum-loaf, 
300 pounds of sugar, 10 pounds of tea, 90 quarts of 
cream, 220 pounds of butter, and sundries. To distri- 
bute these good things to the happy people, seated at 
tables running the lengthway of a room in the mill, 
160 male and female waiters were kept hard at work 
for above two hours, and then the audience adjourned 
to an upper room, which had been tastefully deco- 
rated, the walls being covered with crimson cloth 
lent by brother co-operatives, the large platform being 
carpeted with like material. 

As soon as the audience was comfortably seated, 
the chairman, in a brief but eloquent address, declared 
the mill fairly opened, and gave some excellent advice 
to his hearers, and told them some home-truths. 
A mighty hunter, the Nimrod of the district, spoke 
next, in a most happy and humorous style. r 
referring to the origin of co-operation in Rosendale, 
and its great successes, he said that it had done more 
than make money: it had given a practical interest 
to thousands of operatives in the question of becomi 
capitalists and realisin, profits ; and to do so, they 
had learned habits of sobriety, frugality, and prudence. 
Their meeting often together in their reading-rooms 
and elsewhere for conference had developed business 
habits and ingenuity in improvements of machinery 
to a very large extent. e moral as well as the 
social improvement of the people had been, and would 
be, developed by these societies. Next came an emi- 
nent machinist, who, in telling of the triumphs of the 
Co-ops, said that his firm were engaged to fill with 
steam-power and machinery fifteen cotton-mills, at a 
cost of about a quarter of a million sterling, and those 
fifteen mills were all on the joint-stock principle. 

The last chief speaker referred with pleasure to 
the good state of feeling which prevailed between 
employers and workers in districts where co-operation 
exists, and pointed to the remarkable fact, that no 
single instance of a strike had occurred in such dis- 
triets for a long time past. To let the workers have 
an interest as shareholders in the business, was the 
surest way to prevent strikes ; and he was glad to find 
all parties were now beginning to feel the truth of 
that principle, and many were acting upon it. 

Votes of thanks to the ladies, the s ers, and 
others concluded the oratorical portion of the proceed- 
ings, the speeches being sandwiched by music from 
the band, and singing y certain vocal celebrities. 
Dancing finished the evening’s festivities; and all 


went merry as a marriage-bell until ten o’clock, when 
God Save the Queen, sung with heart and voice by 
that vast host, gave the final signal for ending our 
festivities with the Co-ops. 


CAN’T AND CAN, OR DARE AND DO. 
ONLY MEANT FOR LADIES. 


‘Decne can’t.’ Verb defeetive, of the chameleon 
order, first person wanting! So oo as we 
two turned from a fair landscape of Hig scenery ; 
and said: ‘ We two must go there also. 

‘You can’t!’ exclaimed wise mothers ; ‘two girls 
can’t go alone. What sense, or experience, or calcula- 
tion have you?’ 

‘One thing is certain, exclaimed our prudent 
brothers, ‘ you can’t walk so far as you say you intend 
to do; and if you are mad pol to go, you can’t 
go without a good round stock of cash: it’s perfect 
nonsense to fancy that you can do it cheaply, or even 
moderately ; you can’t.’ 

* How will you ever be at the train by six o'clock?’ 
exclaimed our maids-of-all-work: ‘have breakfast, 
and everything ready, and up at the train by that 
time? You can’t.’ 

So thought they; so said they. To us, the verb 
being defective, it didn’t apply ; and they were obliged 
to believe that we could do something, when they 
awoke next morning and found us fairly away. 
Timid mothers were anxious, incredulous brothers 
looked wise, till they received our first letter. We 
had a very pleasant compartment of a second-class 
railway-carriage, containing, beside ourselves, only an 
English gentleman and his two sisters, wond y 
amiable at an unamiable age, who were going up to 
do the Trosachs in three days. ‘It is very expensive,’ 
said one, ‘I believe, to travel in the Highlands just 
now. The hotels are all so dear, and the coaches so 
connected with them that you can’t escape, but must 
go the ordinary routine, and pay the extraordinary 

rices. Even though we were to see some exquisitely 
utiful spot, I suppose that we couldn’t get down 
and walk about it; nor even get leave to rest for a 
minute and look at it.’ So said they, hampered with 
‘can’ts.’ 

Many a place were they asking about, on their 
route to Stirling, though it is but a tame tract of 
country the line lies through. I pointed out Bannock- 
burn as well as I could, to shew them what some 
people can do. On to Stirling—on to Callander—then 
out on a delightful and inquiring stroll. We must go 
on, and northward lay our route; so we asked if 
— a few days could be had in that direction. 
P ullary, half way up Loch Lubnaig; you 
may get some place there,’ said our advisers. ‘And 
if not, we’ll go on to Lochearnhead!’ ‘Nonsense! 
that’s fifteen miles! and after what you’ve done 
already, you can’t do it.’ But off we set. Ardh 
was too cramped for our flights, and northwards, ever 
northwards, lay our steps. Remember, it is only as 
a secret, not to be repeated, that I mention how 
much we re; that we had, by our delay in 
Callander, missed the coach ; we regretted it, I say, 
when we had gone a round dozen of miles, but it was 
too late, and we did not die on the road after all. 

Of course, we did all we wanted—went north, and 
west, and east, and to places incredible. 

One day, some time afterwards, we found ourselves 
by Lochearnside, and looking u 
at Ben Voirlich. e fairy hues of evening 
it so gloriously, even to our well-accustomed eyes, 
that we exclaimed: ‘We must go to the top” ‘You 
can’t,’ exclaimed our companion. ‘Can’t, to us? and 
we walking so far. This is quite Lowland to where 

* At least, _ can’t go up without 
ponies.” ‘That fatigues far more than climbing 
ourselves; so we'll let them alone’ ‘And you 
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can’t up without a e; it’s perfectl 

sible. hill’s there’s a up 
in one of the way.’ ‘The hill isn’t higher than 
our wills, nor the eo di r than our determina- 
tion,’ said I laughingly. ou don’t mean to sa 

you really intend to eae hill? You can’t.’ ‘We 
don’t mean to try—we mean to do it. Whatever 
has been done, we can do.’ ‘Then there never were 
two ladies that went up before without guides.’ 
* Then we'll begin the fashion. ‘The mist ll maybe 
come on, and you'll lose your way, or fall over a 
precipice. You Lowlanders have no idea of Highland 
mists. I would not like to be on the top of Ben 
Voirlich myself when one came on. You mustn’t go; 
you can’t.’ 

With many amiable expressions, we disenga 
ourselves from our timid friend, and next broached 
the subject to a more enterprising one. ‘Have you 
ever been up Ben Voirlich? ‘No—not myself.’ ‘Is 
it impossible?’ ‘No; I should think not. There’sa 
good tough pull, but there’s never a hill-view worth 
seeing without that.’ ‘Could we go?’ ‘You could. 
They generally go on ponies, but ye’re good marchers, 
and might manage without them, for ye would enjoy 
it far better. But ye would need a as ye can’t 
go without one.’ ‘ But we are going to have no guide; 
we want to enjoy ourselves. e are going to-morrow 
morning, and you must tell us how. Do you think 

us mad?’ ‘It is a little venturesome. - But when I 
think of it, and of what ye’ve done already,.I think 
ye might maybe manage it. There’s been no rain for 
a while, and the ground’s d The weather’s splen- 
didly clear just now, and I don’t think there’ll be 
any mist to-morrow. Don’t go, if there’s the least 
pow of that.’ ‘ That’s right now—you’re some- 
thing comforting; but we intended to have gone what- 
ever you said. What will we need to take with 
us?’ ‘As little as possible to hamper you ; but plenty 
to eat.. You go up by the left side of the burn ti 
you come to the herdsman’s house, and they'll put you 
upon the pony-track. It will help you up the valley; 
and just trust to your eyes and your good sense 
after that. But I wish you had some one with you; 
you might take Brownie.’ (Said Brownie was a visitor, 
considered general property by the village.) ‘We 
would rather not.’ ‘ Brownie was up the other day, or 
said he was, and came back past his knees in mud.’ 
*That shews he could be no good guide for us,’ said 
*we’ve no intention of taking any path that 

sink deeper than our boot-tops.’ 

And sure enough we went; up by the left side of 
the burn—past the herdsman’s ep by the 
pony-track—slipping in bogs and burns—over the 
shingly crags—over the fo moss, up to the top. 
‘The beating of our own hearts was all the sound 
we heard,’ but we saw—— Only climb ou, whoever 
you are, to the top of the like, om youll know what 
we saw, for I could never tell you. We could not 
ae of course, for a long time, but lay breathlessly 

inking in our reward of beauty for our toil. When 
we did speak, I exclaimed: ‘Well, this has waked 
some poetry in “: soul! I think now, even I could 
write a poem on this subject, and in this air!’ ‘You 
can’t!’ said Ally. ‘Can't to me?’ muttered L And 
I did do it, at least J said I did, though Ally said I 
didn’t; and I won’t put the production in here, for 
fear you should say I didn’t also. She said she was 
going to sketch the west view—I declared she 
eouldn’t ; but she did, though, and that right well. 
Then such a coming down, such bobbing and jumpii 
such timid steps and slips ; such bold races, and rally 
of pride; such which we avoided with exclam- 
ations such as: ‘There’s one of Brownie’s bogs— 


that’s a incende of him!’ or, ‘I’m sure this was | farmho 


Brownie’s very path!’ How did the fresh breeze and 
the fair scene lighten us, till we could almost fancy our- 
selves some of the wild denizens of the spot; and as a 

gun rung on our ears, I gave an unconscious 


ged | map, we made Glenfinlas our route. 


little shriek and flounder, and Ally exclaimed : ‘Are 

you afraid we’ll be shot for termagants, Carry?’ I 

got my revenge, for that very she 

a of his colours. 

I never knew the meaning of wild Highland 
music till then. Oh! the perfect feeling of bliss 
and freedom, amid all this solitude, and silence, and 
beauty. We caught, as it seemed, almost a foretaste 
of the existence of disembodied spirits. 

What a delightful tea we had that night—what a 
grand gossip by the fire—what day-dreams, and then 
night-dreams of daring and doing! 

On the last day of our ase a we made up our 
minds to do something else; and on consulting our 
It looked 
feasible, was romantically connected, and promised 
good scenery. So we proceeded to inquire about 
it, fortunately first of our timid friend; for in the 
case of advice, the last is never least. Ally intro- 
duced the subject. ‘We want to go down Glenfinlas ; 
can you tell us the way?’ ‘You can’t go!’ ‘You 
said we couldn’t go up Ben Voirlich. ‘Well, but 
that was nothing to this. Even with guides, I don’t 
think you could go down Glenfinlas: you daren’t go 
alone ; you will be lost.’ ‘We would be found fs! 
morning, though, wouldn’t we? You would come and 
seek us?’ sai Ally brightly. ‘Yes, but you’d be 
dead.’ ‘No, no; it takes a deal to kill us—far more 
than a Highland glen.’ ‘Well, two young English- 
men, only two or three years ago, tried it, and a mist 
came on, and they were lost, and found dead the next 
day.’ ‘Perhaps; but then ‘they had never been up 
Ben Voirlich, to apprentice them to the profession of 
travellers. . ‘I’m not thinking either of you could 
stand a night on the hills—no Lowlander can. How 
would you like to wander about upon the hills, or 
fall imto peat-bogs, or get swam or’—— ‘Get 
to Callander in time for the four-o clock train, as we 
intend to do. ‘You can’t do it; and not even 
with a guide could you do it in that time. Even L 
accustomed as I am to such places, was lost there 
once. There isn’t a semblance of a footpath. Please, 
don’t go. I should feel almost responsible for 
lives, if I didn’t dissuade you from it. It’s about 
twenty-five miles long, and Highland miles remember ! 
It’s one difficulty to get into the glen, and another 
difficulty to get through it. Even supposing you 
went right, alent want come on before you got to 
Callander. Perfect madness; you can’t go!’ 

To our other adviser we went. ‘It isn’t impos- 
sible?’ ‘ Not to those who have set their minds upon 
it. Of course, I would not advise you to go; but as 
you ’re determined already, go, and God speed. The 
Glenfinlas itself, I think, is a vut ten miles long; but 
before that, you have five miles to Balquhidder, and 
two or three miles up Glen Buckie; then over the 
hills I do not know how far.’ I shook my head. 
‘I’m afraid it won't do, Ally, and we must give it 
up!’ ‘Nonsense!’ saidshe. ‘It’s 
we must do something worth remembering.’ ‘ Ay, to 
be sure; and we be at home to-morrow, and 
won't need to care to be fit for anything else.’ So 
we wound up our affairs, and retired early, to be fresh 
for the next day and its adventures. 

With full directions as far as the farmhouse at 
the end of Glen Buckie, where we were to stop 
and ask the next part of our way—with a pocket- 
map, a watch, a tolerable stock of ‘provisions, and 
stout hearts, we set out about eight o’clock from the 
village of Lochearnhead. The first five, nay, six, 
seven, eight miles were very easy, on a reg’ 
and at the end of the eight miles we arrived at the 
use specified. It seemed probable we had 
been the first visitors for some time, from the alarm 
and admiration we caused; yet it was with some 
difficulty that we. found the ‘ mistress,’ and gave her 
the message our friend had sent to her, coupled with 


Brownie’s bogs, and bore off — 
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instructions to direct us the easiest way over into 
Glenfinlas. ‘Ye’ll be the leddies I saw in uhidder 
- church last Sunday?’ ‘ Very probably. At least we 
were there.’ ‘Yes, I saw ye; and some folk were 
saying’ ‘But which — we ever get into 
the glen? © Well, I’ve never been myself, but [know 
it ll be a pretty walk for the like o’ you. You had 
better come in and rest a while, and take a drink of 
milk.’ We declined the ‘rest,’ on the plea of time; 
but she made us drink some milk, or rather the 
richest of. Highland cream. ‘Do you see yon little 
cairn up yonder? You must make straight for that.’ 
‘Right over the hill?’ asked I, with a blank expres- 
sion, looking forward at an elevation which seemed 
little less than the ‘ Bens’ round about us. ‘ Is there 
not a way in that direction?’ said I, pointing to a 
sloping track I saw. ‘ Yes; there is another, and it 
is a little lower and easier ; but there is no path except 
for half a mile, and even the most experienced find it 
difficult to know the right opening: you would be 
sure to get into the wrong glen!’ ‘ Well, if it must 
be, it must be,’ said Ally. ‘And after we get to the 
cairn, where do we go next?’ ‘ Right forward in the 
same direction—a kind of south-west, till you come 
to the glen, and then you can scarcely lose your- 
selves.’ ‘ And tell me,’ said I tremulously, ‘ when we 
get the length of that said “cairn,” is there much 
more to climb?’ ‘I can hardly tell you, as I’ve 
never been; but I believe there’s some ups and 
downs. At least, I know you don’t see the Glen- 
finlas for a good while.’ ‘And is there no path?’ 
‘They say there’s one, but-I would not advise you to 
trust to it: you don’t know enough, and might be 
led astray by a sheep-track.’ So she put us on the 
way to the cairn; and bidding us good-bye, returned 
to her cozy and solitary dwelling. It was now after 
eleven o'clock, and the day, — far from being 
sultry, did not promise mist. et we could not 
suppress a doubt, as Loch Lubnaig came in view, 
whether we would not be wise even yet to return by 
the path we had come, and go to Callander by the 
high-road. ‘No!’ exclaimed we; ‘it is our last 
chance—nothing dare, nothing do.’ So on we went. 
Oh! but the cairn was far and high, and sure and it 
was boggy, O! and we got to it with one sigh, only to 
heave another as we looked forward, and saw as much 
height before us as depth behind us; yet on we went. 
Surely there were ‘ ups and downs’ enough—Highland 
ups and downs, if you know what they mean. Just 
as we lost all sight of hollows or valleys, either 
behind or before, we became entangled in a perfect 
mesh of peat-bogs. Precipices and yawning gulfs of 
the black soft traitor formed a scene which must have 
been after Brownie’s own heart. But not even a trace 
of him was there to cheer us with a token of any 
human life—nothing but the wild-bird’s startled cry, 
and a sheep-mark here and there, shewed us that any 
breath had ever been drawn there before ours. But 
steadfastly struggling onwards towards the south- 
west, since it was too late to turn, no murmur 
crossed our lips but cheerful laughs, as one foot or 
another disappeared in the yielding carpet, or as 
one leap after another landed our figures inele- 
gantly in unpleasant positions. It had lasted a good 
while ; and Ally expressed a hidden fear that we had 
lost our way, when, more effectual than any comfort 
I could give, was the appearance of the glen itself, as 
we conquered our last ‘up,’ and prepared for the 
‘down. Our feelings at that moment could not be 
nlike those of Pizarro and his companions when 
they sat them down in their first view of the Pacific 
Ocean. Then, witha last fond lingering look at the 
serried ‘ Braes o’ Balquhidder,’ we ‘dived into the 
deep defile.’ It was not what we had dreamed of ; 
not the picturesque tree-crowned craggy ravine we 
had pictured, but a smooth basin of green unbroken 
lines stretching down to the Finlas burn, where a 
few trees sheltered the water affectionately. Methinks 


they need not have been so exclusive, for the amount 
own e variations of peaty 
slush, and ee uncompounded mud. ta 
treasure was a good-sized stone to us then! When 
we came across one, we actually would stand on it, 
and stamp up and down in the mere pleasure at the 
touch of terra firma. With what joy we sat down 
amid some large white slabs and rocks, that formed 
the water-course of one more daring, but better prin- 
cipled streamlet. What a pleasant feeling of security! 
tt a delightful lunch, and cool, clear, refreshing 
draught from the slender cascades! What a dreamy 
sad gaze around on the scenes that filled up our last 
day in the Highlands! But the common life hastened 
us hurriedly away—to catch the train. We saw 
that the burn wandered, in most provoking links, to 
hurried and weary wayfarers, so we tried to keep 
away from it, but were obliged at last, perforce, to 
yield to its tantrums, and wander ‘here awa, there 
awa,’ as it did. It became more leafy as we went; 
birches, and alders, and rowans growing thickly by 
the burn, and sometimes stretching up the slopes of 
the valley. I could not help pitying the r mes- 
senger if he bore the fiery-cross along here, if he were 
tall, for the trees were not; and if he could run, he 
must have been clever, for a sort of cow-path, within 
a foot of a broken-down wall, and another sort of 
cow-path, without the wall, though decidedly the best 
for travelling, caused, even in that dry weather, a most 
extraordinary staccato movement. 

One by one, our vestiges of civilisation were being 
obliterated, when we were -cheered by an evident 
opening out of the glen. False hope! It was just 
the union of another into this one, which seemed 
still stretching forward in no very decisive direction. 
Ally’s heart said: ‘ We have lost our way, and are in 
the wrong glen.’ Mine answered: ‘ We’re all right; 
but I begin to believe in the twenty-five miles now.’ 
Hills that we beget would hide the ‘ Brig o’ Turk’ 
were d, and others still arose; the solitude 
P on us like a burden, when on a sudden I 
—— town-bred reader, you cannot know with 
what delight!—a rough cart-track some few dozen 
steps beneath us. Making straight for it, however, 
rather rashly, I was coolly caught in a trap by 
bobbing into some hollow above two feet d uite 
hidden by the grass—at the foot of which I felt, 
without seeing, that there was a cold spring. Next 
sight, O joy of joys! were the first human beings 
we had seen through all these weary miles, working 
in a field—a real, square, flat field. Then rose a 
village to our eyes, a real village, but, alas! not the 
‘ Brig o’ Turk ;’ and quite unlike any we had heard 
or thought of. I, too, began to fear about our way; 
for well-sized and pretty village as it was, we might 
have been at the world’s end for aught we knew about 
it. We were afraid to ask the labourers the name, for 
they stared so at us, and we felt too much ashamed at 
present of our bravery to care to let them know about 
us. But at the end of the village, Ally insisted on 
asking an old woman how far it was to the Brig 0’ 
Turk, and the nearest road to it. I only stipulated 
that on no account should she say where we came 
from, in case she should think us mad; and that even 
if she asked, she should never insinuate that we had 
walked any further than from Glen Buckie, for that 
was quite enough for ordinary mortals. But, wonder 
of wonders, she did not ask us, and simply told us 
the direct road, which ever after this was » and 
beautiful, and romantic. But ‘ when the Brig o’ Turk 
was won,’ full the zenith hung the sun. My 
watch said three, but I felt it had gone fast in the 
general excitement. On inquiring the hour, we were 
told half-past two. ‘Is there not a coach going soon, 
for we must be in Callander by half-past four?’ 
‘There’s not a coach for an hour yet! But to 
walk to Callander in that time—you can’t. We 
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did not tell her where we came from, though 
she looked the question, but a in the — 
strength of despair, beginning to feel a possibility o: 
ool a new ‘ person’ to the above-named ‘ verb.’ 

Exactly at twenty minutes past four by the town- 
clock did we enter Callander. Hurrah! for our 
leisurely walk to the station, for our comfortable 
rest in our railway-seats, with the delightful satis- 
faction of having done all we could, and all we 
wished ; and that ‘Heaven helps those that help 
speak to them,’ 

‘Such frights! we can’t them,’ we over- 
heard ; fo pan for once acknowledged the force of 
the observation, as we reviewed ourselves, and cast a 
sidelong glance at the whisperers, who were our old 
acquaintances the C——+s. A little animated conver- 
sation, then a drowsy hour. I started up and said: 
‘ Ally, I’ll let girls know what they can do. I'll 
write a sketch of some of our walks, to open their 
eyes.’ ‘Hush! you can’t!’ said she sleepily, falling 
into another doze. 

Slap, dash, rattle, through sunset, and gloaming, 
and k; and amid flashing lights, and busy voices, 
and jostling crowds, we came out at the Edinburgh 
station. 

Another whirl over the stony causeway, and we 
were amid the old ways, old life, and old faces, that 
looked with incredulous expression, as, amidst the 
pauses of an inspiriting tea, we gave them snatches of 
what we had done. 

*T am glad we did not know that before—it would 
have ele us miserable! such madness!’ exclaimed 
the wise ones. ‘And you've walked all day with wet 
feet, and sat four hours in a train with them. You 
can’t but be ill to-morrow.’ 

* Not in the least. I am not tired now; but I'll 
retire ; for Ill need to be up early to-morrow, I’ve so 
much to do, putting things right again.’ 

‘ To-morrow ? early ? You can’t!’ 

But we were up, and as brisk as bees; and though 
Ally said a second time, to my proposal of a sketch 
of our time in the Highlands, ‘ You can’t,’ I have done 
it. Now, don’t say I haven't, even if it isn’t a master- 
piece ; or exclaim ‘I can’t get through it,’ for I think 
you could, if you made up your minds, as we did. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


NorwirusTanvrne all the excitement and distraction 
offered by races, picture-galleries, exhibitions, and 
excursions, many a quiet worker has done something 
towards advancement of science within the past five 
weeks, so that our learned and scientific societies are 
bringing their sessions to a close, and thinking about 
holidays. The Geographicals—who, by the way, are 
not quiet workers—have given one of their gold 
medals to Captain Speke, and the other to Mr Stuart, 
both well known as enterprising explorers, the one of 
Africa, the other of Australia. The excitement occa- 
sioned by the gorilla has grown into a controversy, 
which will have to be settled by anatomists working 
patiently and thoughtfully in their study. The 
brain is the special point at issue. Mr Lockhart 
Clarke is examining it, with a view to elucidate meta- 
physical theory, and has lately succeeded in preparing 
a section for microscopic observation and comparison 
of the spinal cord of the human fcetus at the age of 
three months. 

On the question of iron versus wooden ships, a word 
of warning has been published by a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, with especial heed to the peculiarity 
that iron may, after all, prove to be the weakest mate- 
rial that could be used for ship-building. Instances of 


very rapid deterioration are well known to those who | the 


have paid attention to the subject, the most remark- 
able being that of nee Sareea a year of 
service, returned to port with her sides so soft, through 
the action of sea-water, that the carpenter could stick 
his knife into the iron in sundry places, as into cheese ! 
The conclusion drawn from this and other similar 
facts, is one which commends itself to the common 
sense of the millions who have a for the ships ; 
to wit, that we ‘ have a right to for every veg = 
able precaution that science can afford, in order 

the vast outlay may not result in a gigantic failure.’ 

The Manchester Architectural Association have 
discussed a paper on Chemistry in Relation to Build- 
ing: a question to which architects and builders 
generally pay too little or no attention. It is desirable 
to know in what way different kinds of mortar and 
cement are affected by the atmosphere; what reac- 
tions take place therein ; whether they require protec- 
tion ; and if so, whether an outside coat of paint is or 
is not the best protection; and further, more regard 
should be paid than at present to the quality and 
arrangement of building-materials, and the way in 
which they are placed in a building, since it is 
known that damp scarcely penetrates stone when 
placed quarry-wise ; that is, as it stood in the parent 
rock, but penetrates easily when the stone is placed 
in other positions—As regards the decoration of 
architecture, photography is now made to contribute 
thereto, by what a Parisian artist calls photosculpture. 
Only get a proper model, and by an ingenious con- 
trivance, the sculptor may so reflect it on his block 
of marble, as to be able to insure a perfect fac-simile 
of the original. 

The first discovery of a planet by our astronomers 
in India has just been made at the Madras observa- 
tory ; the discoverers are of course proud of their 
achievement, and desire to name the new star Asia. 
The number of little planets is, however, now so 
great (nearly seventy) by reason of rapid discovery, 
that astronomers question the desirability of discover- 
ing also a mythological name for each of the little 
strangers as it presents itself for recognition ; and 
are agreeing to name them as the islands in the 
Mississippi are named—No. 65, No. 66, and so on: a 
convenient arrangement, as it indicates at once their 
chronological order.—One of our astronomers, after 
careful comparison of the oldest with the most modern 
maps of the moon, concludes, from the change in 
appearance, that volcanic action is still going on in 
our satellite, and believes he can identify the altera- 
tions that have taken place within the past twenty 
years.—Mr Hoek, of the observatory at Gtrecht, has 

ublished a thin quarto, containing the first part of 

is Astronomical Researches, in which he leads off 
with an important subject—namely, The Influence of 
the Earth’s movements on the fundamental phenomena 
of the optical science employed in astronomy.—Pro- 
fessor Durrand, of Porrentruy (Switzerland), is led to 
conclude, from a course of observations, that the tail 
of a comet is an appearance only, similar to that 
duced by the light of a lamp passing through a g 
globe containing water into a darkened room, where 
the radiance represents the tail. On calculation, 
he finds that a nucleus with a refractive power ten 
times superior to that of air, would produce the same 
appearance as Donati’s comet. On the other hand, 
and taking into consideration the effect of magnetism 
on light and smoke, the tail may be regarded as an 
effect of magnetism on a vaporous substance.—A 
learned professor at Salamanca states, in a letter to’, 
scientific periodical, that the so-called stone-axesare 
plentiful in the country round about that city, and 
that they are not formed by art, but by ghtning- 
strokes falling on flints. The flints are shivered into 
numerous pieces, 2tnong which many are found of the 
shape now familiar to geologists and antiquaries as 
ancient weapons. The professor states further, that 
reason why these weapons are found in old tombs, 
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is because the Goths believed that to bury a number 

of the ‘so-called axe-heads’ with a corpse, was the 
way to protect the tomb from ge 
Graham, one of the ablest scientific officers in the 
United States service, announces, that after a series 
of nearly ten thousand observations, he discovers that 
there is a lunar tidal wave on Lake Michigan : another 
confirmation of the theory of the moon’s influence on 
the waters of the earth.—The Meteorological Society 
of Paris have published a suggestion to editors of 
newspapers in France, which editors in other countries 
might advantageously comply with: it is, that in 
giving announcements of meteorological phenomena, 
or extraordinary high tides, instead of using the 
custom. expression ‘yesterday, or ‘on Tuesday 
last,’ or ‘last week, and so forth, they should give the 
precise date on which the phenomenon in question 
occurred, as, by means of the dates, students of mete- 
orology will be able to correlate or co-ordinate the 
weather-facts of widely distant places. 

A little pleasurable surprise has been excited by 
the distribution, among learned societies in Europe, of 
a respectable quarto volume, the first of a new series, 
from the observatory at Atkens. It is an encouraging 
sign of life from the long-slumbering land of ancient 
classic fame ; and the more so, as the contents of the 
book are well-written papers on the physical geo- 
graphy of Greece. Any student who wishes to know 
something of the climate of Athens, and the pheno- 
mena of vegetation in Attica, has only to consult the 
work in question.—The last volume of Memorie 
published by the Institute of Venice, contains a paper 
on the Natural History of Languages as illustrative 
of the History of Peoples: a subject highly interesting 
to ethnologists. It reminds us that ancient stone- 
weapons, similar to those recently discovered near 
Abbeville, as mentioned at the time in the Journal, 
have been met with at Reculver, on the coast of 
Kent. A considerable collection has now been made 
of these relics of primeval times, but one of the best 
attempts which we have yet seen towards discovering 
a real and suggestive significance in the specimens, 
is that made by Mr Christy, as shewn at the last 
soiree of the President of the Royal Society. In 
this instance, the stone axes and arrow-heads were 
correlated, or placed side by side, so as to shew 
how ple and tribes the most widely separated 
have been led to produce the same general form, and 
that the ancient British and Scandinavian axes are 
identical in shape with those actually in use among 
the natives of New Caledonia and the Society Islands. 
There is another advantage in this juxtaposition, 
seeing that the modern specimens brought from the 
last-named countries exhibit the highly ingenious 
method by which the stone weapon was fastened to 
its handle. 

Good news is offered to old Izaak’s disciples in the 
fact, that an attempt is making to propagate grayling 
in the Thames at Hampton ; and in the promise that 
a law shall be passed to secure fair-play to the fish 
which resort to British rivers to breed. This law, 
which is to be brought forward during the present 
session of parliament, is one of the results of the 
recent Commission of inquiry into our river-fisheries. 
Another result is that, except in the case of the fish 
which pay periodical visits to certain streams, our 
rivers—so the commissioners say—are tenanted by 
as many fish as can find subsistence therein; from 
which the conclusion is obvious, that comprehensive 
breeding-schemes, much talked about of late, are likely 
to fail through deficiency of food. 

The authorities in India are taking measures for 
the cultivation of tea, as well as of cinchona, on the 
slopes of the Neilgherries, considering that, with 
proper care, the plantations in that locality are likely 
to be as successful as those in Assam and on the 
uplands of the Himalayas. Whatever adds to the 
industrial resources of our great eastern empire must 


be deserving of encouragement; and when we consider 
the large increase in the supply of jute, lac, and oil- 
seeds from thence since the ibition of 1851, we see 


no reason to doubt that, in due time, we shall get as 
much of cotton, tea, and other productions as we 
are likely to want. The reward will not be small to 
those who undertake the work, for the present year’s 
cotton crop of the ‘Confederated States’ sold for 
L.40,000,000. The -oil trade, moreover, affords a 
marked instance of increase, the supply from Western 
Africa now being worth L.1,500,000 annually, to 
which amount it has advanced from a very small 
beginning within about twenty years. By the end of 
1862, India will have nearly 3000 miles of railwa 
completed, including the great trunk line from Cal- 
eutta to Delhi: one half of this amount will be open 
before the end of the present year. We are glad to 
notice a growing disposition to employ natives in the 
service of the line. use, as Mr Money shews in 
his interesting book on Java, conciliation and encour- 
agement of those born on the soil are essential to 
a. Of nearly 19,000 functionaries on the 

dian railways alrealy open, comprising station- 
masters, clerks, porters, and so forth, not more than 
1137 are Europeans. 

A rumour has reached us from Northern Africa, 
that Dr Vogel, the German traveller, has not only not 
been murdered, but is living as a sort of grand vizier 
or councillor in the service of the sultan of Wara, a 
town in the Wadai territory. Though well treated 
by the monarch, he is so closely watched as to prevent 
all chance of escape. We hope there is truth in the 
rumour: at anyrate, we may expect to —_ that Dr 
Henglin, a fellow-countryman of the long-missing 
Vogel, who is following on his track, will peer 
to clear up the mystery. 

Africa we have further pf 
the remarkable fact : the ual drying up of a 
expanse of country, ‘hick hes been b 
travellers. Mr Chapman, who started from Cape 
to travel direct to the Zambesi, could get no further 
than Ngami, and had to return chiefly from want of 
water. His report to Sir George Grey, the governor, 
is instructive on this particular. ‘The want of water, 
he says, ‘has not been confined to one district, but in 
the whole country up to the Lake the fountains have 
failed ; and if the desiccation continues a few years 
longer at the rate it has done during the last four 
years, I fear we shall only be able to reach Ngami 
during the rainy season. In going up, we had to dig 
at Koolie, Ghansi, and Gunigga; and other 

rings where, a few years ago, hundreds of elephants, 
rhinoceri, giraffes, and large herds of smaller game, 
drank during the whole season, have now dried 
up so much that scarcely a kettle of water can be 
for Caffres. At Pietfontein, formerly a large running 
stream, we had to dig for water for our cattle on our 
return, even after the first rains had fallen. Tunobis 
in Damaraland, which was a fine running stream 
when I first knew it, has been drying up 20 fast, that 
now we have to wait in wells twenty feet deep until 
the water percolates to fill our vatjies.’ 

Dr Joseph Milligan’s paper on Tasmania, read before 
the Society of Arts, contains interesting information 
on the climate and mineral and vegetable resources of 
that distant colony. English farmers, whose anxie 
concerning weather is sometimes painful, will be able 
to appreciate the fact, that in Van Diemen’s Land the 
grain-crops are reaped and stacked always in fine 
weather, while as regards the hay, all that the Tas- 
manian farmer has to do, is to watch that it does not 
become too dry. Formerly, the settler’s clip of wool 
was left to rot on the ground ; now the colony exports 
wool of good quality to the value of nearly L.500,000 
a year. The wheat exported in 1859 was worth 
L.92,861: and the annual return from the colonial 
whale-fishery is L.60,000. Of the aborigines, there 
were only about a dozen remaining at the end of 1859, 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
‘ SIGNING RECOMMENDATIONS. 


Tue unconscientious recklessness with which men in 
general give their names in recommendation of pre- 
tensions of which they have no knowledge, has been 
strongly brought out by the noted case of the poet 
Close. Without any wish to press hard upon this 

man, we must assume it ag universally acknow- 
edged that he was entirely destitute of the literary 
merit which would entitle any one to the receipt of a 
state pension. His effusions are not literature at all, but 
the merest doggrel—stuff for which only mendicancy 
procures a market. Yet it appears that three hundred 
— signed the recommendation which induced 

Palmerston to grant the pension of L.50 a year, 
which has since been withdrawn. Since it is impossible 
to suppose that these gentlemen were ac uainted with 
Close’s compositions, we must conclude that they 
granted the use of their names without any effort to 
ascertain the character of what they were recom- 
mending—probably yielding to the solicitations of 
some one or two persons who had other interests than 
those of literature in view. It is a great reproach to 
them to have acted thus, and there would be some 
justice, if also a little severity, in getting their names 
and addresses published. It would in a particular 
degree be just to Lord Palmerston, to shew who they 
were that led him to misapply the public bounty so 
abominably. We take leave to urge that this vw fang 
tion should take place, not as a punishment of the 
signers, but as a means of deterring others from 
signing in the like case. 


STREET RAILWAY?. 


This Journal has already given a description of the 
street railways of the American cities, and warmly 
recommended them for imitation in this country. 
They have been exemplified at Birkenhead, and in a 
somewhat feeble and partial manner in London. [If it 
were possible to convey to one nation the impressions 
and convictions of another, we should expect to see 
these conveniences universally and at once adopted. 
Their usefulness in New York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston, is beyond all doubt in those cities. The 
rails create no inconvenience worth speaking of to 
other carriages, but rather form a help in giving them 
the choice of 4 smooth way. The rail-carriages per- 
ectly harmom ve with others of all kinds in their move- 
ments through the streets. In roominess, tidiness, 
facility of getting in and out, and speed, they place 
the omnibuses of London at a great distance in the 
rear. We should like to see them adopted along all 
the secondary thoroughfares of London, and such of 
the principal ones as could admit of them, and on 
the roads to all the chief neighbourin 


unspeakable relief to the overcrowded state of the 
metropolitan streets. 

As ae, they have generally been very 
successful in America. 


COMING HOME. 


O BrorueErs and sisters, growing old, 
Do you all remember yet 

That home, in the shade of the rustling trees, 
Where once our household met ? 


Do you know how we used to come from school, 
Through the summer’s pleasant heat ; 

With the yellow fennel’s golden dust 
On our tired little feet ? 


And how sometimes in an idle mood 
We loitered by the way ; 

And stopped in the woods to gather flowers, 
And in the fields to play ; 


Till warned by the deep’ning shadow’s fall, 
That told of the coming night, 

We climbed to the top of the last, long hill, 
And saw our home in sight! 


And, brothers and sisters, older now 
Than she whose life is o’er, 

Do you think of the mother’s loving face, 
That looked from the open door ¢ 


Alas, for the changing things of time ; 
That home in the dust is low ; 

And that loving smile was hid from us, 
In the darkness, long ago ! 


_And we have come to life’s last hill, 
From which our weary eyes 
Can almost look on that home that shines 
Eternal in the skies. 


So, brothers and sisters, as we go, 
Still let us move as one, 

Always together keeping step, 
Till the march of life is done : 


For that mother, who waited for us here, 
Wearing a smile so sweet, 
Now waits on the hills of paradise 
For her children’s coming feet ! 
Cary. 


Oni Saturday, 6th Jul: y, will be published in this Journal, 
A TALE, ENTITLED 
MYSELF AND MY RELATIVES. 


To be continued every week until completed. 


To ConrripuTors.—It is requested that all Contri- 


ng i | butions to Chambers’s Journal may be, for the future, 
which lie on practicable levels. They would give an | 


directed to the Editor, at 47 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


The present number of the Journal completes the Fifteenth 


Volume; a title-page and index prepared for it may be had of 
the publishers and their agents. 


\ END OF FIFTEENTH VOLUME, 


Printed and Published by W. and R. Chambers, 
47 Paternoster Row, London, and 339 High Street, Edinburgh. 
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